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Tue Princes or WaLes.—On Saturday, March 7, on the occasion of the 

Marriage of the Prince of Wales, a Double Number of the Spectator, 

containing tn a Special Supplement a complete History of all Former 

Princes of Wales, and their political relation to the Crown and the Nation. 

Price, with Supplement, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 2d. Office, 1 Wellington 
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TT T Th 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> —- 
ARLIAMENT has done some liitle work in the week, the 
Lords having discussed the Polish revolt with an unani- 
mous liberalism pleasing to see, listened to some further non- 
sense from Lord Normanby, and heard Lord Redesdale propose 
a reform in the manner of sanctioning railway bills. The 
Commons have also discussed Poland, appointed a Committee, 
after a debate protracted till two o’clock, to inquire into the 
pay of the Navy, passed the heavier Naval Estimates after a 
most valuable discussion, received a bill for flogging garotters, 
compelled Mr. Gladstone to explain the accounts of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, refused an obstructive Committee to inquire into 
tobacco duties, and scolded the Superintendent of Naval 
Architecture for an impertinent letter about a speech made in 
the House. It is a curious fact that there was no Wednesday 
work, and therefore no Wednesday sitting—a great relief to 
members who, like Lord Palmerston, have no particular theo- 
logical ideas, but have given a great many semi-theological 
pledges. 


The arrangements for the 7th and 10th March advance, but 
not without difficulties. The Londoners are annoyed by a 
rumour that the Prince and Princess, after attracting two 
millions of people into the streets, intend to drive through at 
a trot, and the Corporation are half-inclined not to join the 
procession. That arrangement, if it was ever made, is sure, 
however, to be modified; for, though one almost pities the 
Princess condemned to a two hours’ pageant after ten days of 
travel, still, noblesse oblige. As to the 10th, almost every 
borough and village in England has collected funds for a /ete, 
the exceptions being the few places, like Sudbury and Frome, 
in which Puseyite priests are permitted to talk trash about 
Lent. One would think, to read their remarks, that they had 
never heard of Isaiah, or forgotten Who said, ‘‘ Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth. They are 
a trouble tome. I am weary to bear them.” 


Mr. Pope Hennessy last night raised a discussion on 
Poland, aftirming that England was bound to enforce the 
treaties of 1815, which brought out Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Disraeli. ‘The Premier's utterance was not very satisfactory. 
Lord Palmerston, while condemning the conscription at War- 
saw in strong terms, still held that the treaties only gave Eng- 
land the right to interfere, they did not impose the obligation, 
——a somewhat heartless argument. Mr. Disraeli expressed 
much warmer sympathies, maintained that a moral obligation 
existed, and believed that the insurrection was but “ the in- 
spiration of a triumphant future.” Mr. Walter declared that 
the motion, after all, signified war. Lord R. Cecil believed 
the conscription a violation of public faith. Mr. Stansfeld 
argued, with his usual perfect diction, that Russia intended 








revolt; and Mr. Newdegate warned the House that Poland 
was in the hands of the Jesuits. There is not much hope in 
all this; but reticence from Lord Palmerston sometimes pro- 
ceeds from a consciousness that action is near at hand. The 
fate of Poland really depends on the insurgents and 
Napoleon. 

All through the week the principal topic has been the re- 
volt in Poland. The Russian Government has done little 
towards its suppression, and it is now believed to cover the 
kingdom, Lithuania, Volhynia, and the Ukraine. The real, 
or, at all events, most prominent leader, seems to be General 
Langiewitz, who has twice driven Russian troops over the 
Southern border. The Prussian Government is reported to 
have occupied one Polish city; but this is uncertain, the 
wrath excited in Europe by the convention having apparently 
cooled its ardour. Herr Bismark says in the Chamber that 
Europe knows nothing about the convention, and denies that 
Poles in Prussia have been surrendered to the Czar. The 
Chamber, it is said, resolved to protest against intervention, 
and the German proprietors in Posen have formally expressed 
through their association the same idea. Nothing further is 
known of the plans of the Emperor Napoleon, but all the 
French journals advocate interference on behalf of the Poles, 
some arguing for the independence of the kingdom, others 
only for its autonomy. 


Mr. Montague Bernard has decided that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court has no jurisdiction in Mr. Jowett’s case, and 
the prosecution of the most distinguished teacher in Oxford 
drops to the ground. ‘I will not,” said the Assessor, 
“make a new precedent; if I have jurisdiction, the 
statute does not bind me imperatively to exercise it. But I 
am not satisfied that I have jurisdiction. I refuse to order 
Mr. Jowett to appear; I refuse to admit the Articles; I will 
not give costs.” The Court was crowded with an eager 
audience, and the masterly judgment was delivered in a calm 
temperate manner. Whether, in the interest of ecclesias- 
tical freedom, we ought or ought not to rejoice that Mr. 
Jowett has escaped from the net so easily, we are not sure. 
Perhaps, however, it is well that the battle has not come on 
in so obscure and inappropriate an arena. A good protest 
by 200 non-residents of the University of Oxford had been 
previously put in against the prosecution. 





The suggestion made in these columns some months ago, 
that a negro army would solve many of the North’s most 
pressing difficulties, exercised, we have reason to believe, a 
considerable influence in America, being reprinted and very 
widely distributed in the States. That policy is already begin- 
ning to bear good fruits. Colonel Higginson, commanding 
the Ist Regiment of South Carolina Volunteers (a negro regi- 
ment), has made a very remarkable report to General Saxton 
of the behaviour of his troops in Florida and Georgia. ‘“ No- 
body knows,”’ he says, ‘‘ anything about these men who has 
not seen them in battle. I find that I myself knew nothing 
of them. There isa fiery energy about them beyond everything 
of which I have ever read, unless it be the French 
Zouaves. It requires the strictest discipline to hold them in 
hand. . . . No officer in the regiment now doubts that the 
key to the successful prosecution of this war lies in the un- 
limited employment of black troops. Their superiority lies 
simply in the fact that they know the country, which white 
troops do not ; and, moreover, they have peculiarities of tem- 
perament, position, and motion, which belong to them alone. 
It would have been madness to attempt with the bravest whi'e troops 
what I have successfully accomplished with black ones. The reat 
conductor of the whole expedition was Corporal Robert Sutton, 
formerly a slave on the St. Mary's River, a man of extraordinary 
qualities, who needs nothing but a knowledge of the alphabet to 
entitle him to the most signal promotion.” 


The debate on the Naval Estimates on Monday was signalized 


by a speech of conspicuous ability from Mr. Cobden, in which 
he pressed home the principle that the powerful and expensive 
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iron ships recently built ought to economize our employment | Egypt positively kidnapped a great many peaceful inhabitants 
of human labour in the fleet, because they are of the nature of | of Alexandria, who did not belong to the army at all, and 
machines, vastly multiplying the destructive efficiency of the sent them on board the French frigate with as little ceremony 
labour employed upon them. He also showed that our actual | as the Russians displayed in the Polish conscription. Lord 
expenditure onthe Navy must vary directly in proportion to the | Palmerston hopes to see France disavowing the act, and re- 
whole number of men employed, reproached the Government | pairing the wrong. He has expressed very strongly the dis- 
with not diminishing this number, when they have so vastly approval of Great Britain. 


increased the physical machinery at their command, and sat SRE WP UE RE Sana : 
down, with the consciousness that he had produced a great Mr. Fowell Buxton, in a letter in last Saturday s Times, is 
impression on the House. On Thursday the debate was | anxious to show that, had his father still lived, he would have 
resumed, in the shape of a discussion whether or not the | disowned and disapproved Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. To do 
Admiralty should be allowed to plate, with iron, five wooden this he finds it necessary to assume that if the emancipation pro- 


ships which they propose to convert. Lord Palmerston tried | clamation means any thing practical at all, it means a massacre 
to raise a false issue by putting it as if the choice lay between | Of the whites by the slaves. W ith this assumption the in- 


five iron vessels, iron plated, and these wooden vessels; but ference is, of course, plain sailing. P hilanthropists are 
the House declined to be taken in, and at length the Premier | humane by profession, and the late Mr. Buxton was singularly 
'wise and humane. Unfortunately for the argument, the 


had to give a pledge that these wooden vessels should not be \ _ Unk ru 

roceeded with without the consent of the House. No doubt | #8sumption on which it is grounded is idle, and has been 
is entertained that the wooden vessels plated with iron are, for | Proved to be so by the fact. The proclamation is very 
all purposes of deep-sea navigation at least, wasted labour effectual along the whole borderland of the slave States, and 
and wasted money. utterly cripples the South there. But there has been no 


—_—————_—_ assacre ger of it. 
Dr. Campbell, editor of the British Banner, has brought an chet no 

action for libel against the Saturday Review. That journal! he Jowett controversy has raged furiously in the Times 
had quizzed Dr. Campbell for publishing some absurd letters, during the week; Dr. Pusey, Mr. Maurice, "Dr. Newman, 
declaring that in his view to subscribe tothe Ensign—-a publica- | Dean Close, “ Anglicanus,”” and Mr. Godfrey Lushington, 
tion belonging to the plaintiff,—-was the best way to evangelize haying all taken part inthe fray. ‘‘ I never doubted,” said 
China, and more than hinted that the subscriptions were for- | My, Maurice, in reply to Dr. Pusey’s expressed willingness to 
geries. They certainly looked like it, but to the surprise of the | answer any challenge of his orthodoxy, ‘“ I never doubted that 
public the subscribers turned up in court, one singularly bluff Dr. Pusey would be willing to appear in an ecclesiastical 
— remarking that he was not Mrs. Harris. There can | court as a defendant, if he could not appear in it as a prose- 
e ae ye ng or ogy 4 to oy cutor.” The abstract affection for msg logy ea which 
moderate damages of oV/., the insinuation being disproved, | this sentence suggests, has perhaps been the hardest hit of 
and equally little that he is trying to punish the Saturday | tie Prrcenon tn He ong om celle from the Oratory at 
= for “— him = the a — —" by | Birmingham, ‘with all his old precision of thought and 
is vanity. 1en a divine asserts tha 1@ sale Of a/|jucidity of statement, has vindicated Tract 90 from the 
newspaper of his own will assist the evangelization of China, | charge of advocating "** non-naterel ® interpretations of the 
he deserves to be laughed at, and is sure, whether he deserves | Articles, and Mr. Maurice has frankly withdrawn the imputa- 
it or not, to be suspected. tions. Mr. Godfrey Lushington has thrown a_ general 
On Tuesday night Sir J. Hay brought forward a long- ni 204 - wonton oy sy 7 no ene Eo 
threatened motion for an address, praying Her Majesty to | * nd th os . ? eee See Spee 09 a since mp aaerel 
amend the position of the Navy in respect to pay and pro- | a Ae eee ee aan a eight Pose Soy oo teee ay of 
motion. It was clear he would have a majority, so Lord | ay “vedietic me ge “The — 8 woh ie ane SP ag 
Palmerston moved a Select Committee to inquire into the | Pr a action at _ f he is no limit as . oe sla’ 
subject, and so shelved it for the Session. The subject is fully Th nage — nag e lene "Tf he he a ee ted P . = 
discussed in another place; but we may here notice that the x - ner bi, mg Co. "1 aoa h: ‘ales 7 of ‘t 

Premier objected to any combination among officers of a fighting all th — 4  ” hong ha ins nn gnc h 
service to petition or influence Parliament. To whom, then, i oy ; the Es blishn er mst ~ a Pete be mege re 
are they to apply, when they think themselves aggrieved, or | liabl - “ me gery clergy = b oe nary * a te 
does Lord Palmerston mean that the steam isto get hotter and Uni ~  e si cimatt et hy se 8, a i as ae me 
hotter, while he sits on the safety-valve? There is some snrall| - — es sity being t ~ fate . . a those ~ “4 : ave a — 
meaning in such a remark, ss applied to army officers, for | feelings on the subject of — am | (minus _ . —_— 
theoretically their chief is not a Parliamentary officer, but the oe sentientes). The V oe ae it re . _— . h ~ ay 
First Lord of the Admiralty is; and is liable to be made to a lini of pe song at all, ey a Af tes sw a : cgi 
explain the smallest incident of promotion. In appealing to | * rss “oR of a = = a uty victie oo a8 te 
Parliament, the Navy appeal against no one, but to their own | _— oe, Hf Be so plonees,—-the jure antes a 
absolute omniscience, which the Court, however, only brings 


legal superior. | to bear on the little bills of undergraduates. 


The friends of the old system of management in the Dock- | é REO er a 
yards are extremely indignant at the appointment of Mr.|, On Tuesday night the faithful guardian of Engiish ¥ sei 
Reed as Naval Architect. Among others, Sir F. Smith criti- | ™tism, Mr. Newdegate, speaking as the organ of “several 
cized it rather sharply, saying that Mr. Reed knew little | itelligent persons,” put a question to Lord Palmerston which 


about his profession. Mr. Reed heard the remark, and ad-| enabled the radiant Viscount to pay in a single sentence five 
personal compliments to the Princess Alexandra, and one to 


dressed a note to Sir F. Smith, characterizing it as “‘ false and | . : 
libellous.” Sir F. Smith considered this a breach of privi-| Exeter Hall. Was the Princess Alexandra, asked Mr. 
lege, and moved that Mr. Reed be brought to the bar of the Newdegate, = the — of his “intelligent” friends, sound 
House on Friday, which was agreed to. Mr. Reed accordingly in the faith? There were six requisites, said the gallant 
appeared and apologized. ‘There is no doubt that the | Prime Minister in reply, which were thought essential in 
letter was a breach of the privilege which protects all | !ooking out for a wife for the Prince of Wales. She must be 
speeches uttered in the House, and very little that Sir F. | S°U"8: handsome, socially agreeable, amiable in disposition, 
Smith should have returned the note to Mr. Reed, with a! well-bred, and, “‘lastiy, a Protestant. The Princess Alexandra 
request to him to withdraw it, under penalty of parlia- fulfilled all these conditions, and consequently the Prince’s 
mentary publicity. prospects em were complete. ‘ Me — : — 
a wreath of delicate eulogy. Which way did Lord Palmerston 

e would call attention to the remarkable narrative of san i rorn ? ». Newdeg: ill ree: 

W Id call attention th kable narrati | mean it to be worn? Mr. New degate, no doubt, will regard 
our former English connection with Poland, contained in the | the last as the front and central gem, on the principle that the 
letter of our French correspondent. Lord Palmerston’s despatch | 66 price of wisdom is above rubies i the Princess possibly 


therp quoted, does not give very much hope for the Poles. may reverse the estimate, and value the separate jewels with 
Me. Charies Buxten ie making up for his languor about something nearer the intention of the courteous old diplo- 
. eo > “ att - 
the American slavery by zeal concerning Egyptian. On| mae. 


Monday he elicited from Lord Palmerston a very strong cen-| Mrs. Green, of Titchfield, has been compelled this week to 
sure on the conduct of France in impressing, or rather allow- | pay 105/. for doctor’s “stuff.” She had taken, besides other 
ing the late Pasha to impress for her, 450 Nubians be-| medicine, 2,677 draughts, which had done her no good, 
longing to the Sultan’s army to serve in Mexico. Nay, Egypt ‘and Baron Bramwell remarked, “he would really recom- 
did still worse, said Lord Palmerston. The Government of | mend the defendant in future to buy her physic in the wood!” 
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A telegram received in London on Tuesday informs us that | 


the Provisional Government of Greece has been overthrown. 
M. Canaris, whose name was a tower of strength, tendered 
his resignation, and his colleagues, MM. Bulgaris and Roufos, 
were compelled, by a demonstration of the National Guard, to 
follow his example. Executive power has, therefore, passed 
to the Assembly, which will henceforward, it is believed, 
nominate its own Ministry. That is, in fact, to adopt the 
English Constitution, minus the Sovereign, and is, perhaps, 
the best thing the Greeks could do under the circumstances. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether they are civilized 
enough to dispense with the name which the uncivilized most 
respect. At present, appearances are against them, and the 
European Powers seem by no means inclined to put an end 
to their misery by nominating a King. 


Mr. Peek, a London merchant, has promised a gift alike 
munificent and marked by sound discretion. He offers 73 
acres of freehold land at Croydon, worth, at the very least, 
3007. an acre, for a site for Bethlehem, on the double condition 
that St. Thomas’s Hospital be built on the present site of 


Bethlehem, and that 20,0007. be added by subscription to the | 


capital account of the London Hospital in the Whitechapel 


road. Lunatics require fresh air and quiet, even more than | 
hospital patients, and the proposed site for St. Thomas’s is | 
within the radius of the great -accident-field of the Borough: | 


and the increase to the funds of the great hospital for East 
London is most earnestly required. 


Mr. Seward has rejected the French proposal to appoint | 


Commissioners to meet Southern representatives and negotiate 
without an armistice, and has, moreover, involved himself in 
a personal trouble with the French Representative. M. 
Mercier, on 13th April last, informed the Foreign Minister 
that Mr. Seward had almost requested him to visit Rich- 
mond, and had charged him to say that, as ‘far as Mr. 
Seward was concerned, it would give him pleasure to find 
himself again in the Senate in the presence of all those the 
South should wish to send.’ The letter was published in the 
Yellow Book, and the Senate asked Mr. Seward for explana- 
tion, whereupon the Secretary of State blankly denied the asser- 
tion. ‘He had never entrusted M. Mercier with communica- 
tions, formal or informal, verbal or written.” It is supposed 
that the French Government will either remove M. Mercier, or 
demand an apology from Mr. Seward ; but the official import- 
ance of the alfuir seems exaggerated. 


The only political intelligence of note from America is con- 
tained in the resolutions passed by the State of Illinois, and 
analyzed in another place, calling a meeting of Middle States, 
a yote of Kentucky calling the Border States to send represen- 
tatives to a convention at Louisville, and a vote passed by 
New Jersey appointing commissioners to proceed to Rich- 


mond, and summon the South to Convention. The latter | 


device is important, as it indicates that the Democrats have 


not yet surrendered the idea that the Union may be recon- | 


structed by large concessions to slavery. Obviously, New 
England will make no such concessions, and the proposal is 
therefore one for a new Union without those States. The 
Legislature of Illinois, moreover, have resolved, as Congress 
will not help them with their canal, to ask the Canadian Par- 
liament to do it, a quiet usurpation of the power of making 
treaties. Disintegration advances. 


The Prince of Wales held a Levee—his first-—on Wed- 
nesday, and, as Levees have been suspended for fifteen 
months, it was most numerously attended. The number of 
officers was particularly large, and the accommodation is so 
deficient that the scene at the entrance degencrated into a 
general scramble, in which civilians were squeezed “ into 
pancakes,” and orders and sword-belts and bits of uniform 
strewed the floor. The scene at the drawing-room will 
probably be worse, as crinoline, while it takes up enormous 
space, sometimes comes off. These are not days for new 
palaces, but surely a suite of rooms containing one great 
hall could be added to St. James’s without any unendurable 
expense. Connect Marlborough House and St. James’s by a 


vast gallery, and let that be the reception-room. 





Mr. Adderley has brought in a bill making flogging the 


penalty for robbery with violence. Two similar Acts have | 
been passed —one for punishing assaults on the Queen, the | 


other to restrain the malicious destruction of works of art. 
Both have been completely successful, no case having arisen 
under cither. He quoted, too, the evidence of the Governor 
of Stafford county gaol, who, in thirteen years’ experience, 
had never had to inflict corporal punishment twice on the 


same individual. The bill was very favourably received in 
the House, but Sir George Grey reserved the right to oppose 
it, asking whether the punishment was to be imperative, 
and why one ruffian who knocked down a man to rob him 
should be flogged, while another who knocked down a woman 
to ravish her should not. The objections seem a little too 
fine, the real point being whether flogging does or does not 
brutalize those who sanction its infliction. There is no doubt 
whatever that garotters will not like it; but that is not the 
whole question. 

Lord Ellenborough, on Friday week, commenced a very 
effective discussion on Poland. Debate it was not; for Whigs 
and Tories vied with each other in denouncing the Warsaw 
lconseription. Lord Ellenborough almost avowed his hope 
that France would speedily interfere, and openly predicted 
| the restoration of Poland, ‘if not in its integrity, at least in 
strength, under a constitutional Sovereign.”” Earl Russell 
informed the Peers that he had told the Russian Amhassador 
the conscription was ‘‘the most unjust and imprudent step 
the Government could take,’’ and the Prussian Ambassador, 
that the convention made his master responsible for all its 
guilt. He confirmed to the tull the worst accounts of that 
conscription which have yet appeared in the papers. 


Daily telegrams have been received all through the week 
of the health of Prince Alfred, who is lying sick of Naples 
fever at Malta. By the last accounts he was “ progressing 
| favourably.” 


Honest constitutional freedom does not seem to make much 
| progress in Austria. No change whatever has yet been made 
in the terms of the Concordat, though every Liberal Austrian 
detests it, thongh Rome could not refuse concessions, and 
though the Liberals are supposed to possess a majority in the 
Reichsrath. Only last year, in the very bloom and glory of 
young Liberalism, a Protestant Professor at the University of 
Vienna, who is appointed to teach the “ subsidiary sciences ” 
of history, chronology, paleography, and the like, was prohibi- 
ted from teaching history proper because he was a Protestant. 
A number of sectarians called Johannis-Briider, whose tenets 
resemble those of Quakers, were, about the some time, con- 
'demned to imprisonment for being sectarians ; and only a few 
months since a number of respectable citizens were imprisoned 
for ‘holiday conventicles,” and their Bibles and Prayer-books 
taken away. In fact, there is about as much freedom of con- 
science in Austria now as there was ten years ago, and less 
| than there has repeatedly been. 


The election of the weck has been that fur Bandon, 
a borough in which the Earl of the same name is said to 
‘* possess influence.”” The fact is, that for generations past, 
a kind Providence has never permitted the wisdom of 
the sturdy Orangemen of Bandon to remain lost to Parlia- 
ment for lack of an Hoa. Mr. Bernard to adorn it with 
cloquence, or, more frequently, embody it in a silent vote. 
The other day, however, on the death of Colonel W. 8. 
Bernard, a profane attorney, numed Sullivan, who had 
for years conducted the of the Bernards, secms 
to have fancied that by so long touching the hem of 
their garments he had become endued with a share of 
the mysicrious qualifications of the race, and accordingly 
ffered himself in opposition to Colonel H. B. Bernard. 
Several persons took part in the proceedings in dumb 








’ 
eicctions 


show, and may have spoken, but only one speaker could 
be so termed from having b« actually heard to speak. Mr. 
Henry Unkles, a Methodist tradesman, with tastes for 
archeology and metaphor, proposed Colonel Bernard. 
For three-quarters or an hour, “hisses, groans, bleatings, 
cat-calls, whistlings, and all the noises that could be produced, 
blended in one deafening roar.” A gallery containing electors 
was pulled down on the heads of other electors. A little boy 
took refuge, as he thought, under a table; but the men who 
were dancing on the table broke through and nearly killed 
him. The mob then adjourned into the street, where stones 
were procurable; and on Wednesday, after many persens 
had been severely injured, the sacrilegious attoruey was 
defeated by 75. 








Consols are 923 924 for Money and the Sth prox., and 92§ fer 
| April. The New ‘hrees and Reduced are 92} 923. Exchequer 
Bills, 2s. to par; and India Debentures, 1003 100}. Old ‘Turkish 
| 6 per Cents. are 89} 904; ditto, 1858, 72} 72}; ditto, 1862, 69 
| 694. Egyptian, 1003 1003. Greek, 193 20}; ditto, Coupons, 8] 
19. Mexican, 323 33. Moorish, 934. Russian New Loan, 94 
ie Spanish Passive, 263 271; ditto, Certificates, 9} 10. 





Among Companies, the Liverpool and London Fire and Life, 
Insurance has published a satisfactory report, showing accumulated 
funds to the amount of 1,418,000/. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY | Seward should be sent back to his desk. Well may our cor- 


| respondent, himself the strongest of Northerners, admit that 
eK: SO eS eT Stn | the North is despairing for want of trustworthy leaders. A 
THE TWO AMERICAN DANGERS. | joking attorney, a financier who believes in paper, a Premier 
HERE are two good reasons, and but two, for the despair | who writes despatches like this—never was cause so noble 
which seems creeping over the North, and they are Mr. | committed to hands so base. 
Seward and the conduct of the great Western States. It| The second danger, though the more striking, is, we really 
will be difficult for the Union to survive even temporarily a | believe, the less. Nations survive disaster, but none ever 
second secession in the West, but no nation can live which | yetsurvived mental untruthfulness in the minds of their govern- 
approves such despatches as Mr. Seward’s. It is not that | ing men. France was far more pressed when the Committee of 
they are timid, or boastful, or contrary to any established | Public Safety, for the first time in three years, dared to look 
principle in politics, for very succesful despatches have been | the facts in the face, and a man of genius in the North might, 
marked by any or all of these qualities. But they prove | in a weck, repair the losses of two whole years. Still the 
that the man who composes them, who more than any man | news from the West undoubtedly foreshadows the rise of a 
in America governs the Federal Government, not only can- | new and a pressing danger, the gradual “ whittling” away of 
not adhere to facts, but cannot perceive them ; that the Ameri- what remains of the Union. Part of the Middle States, fol- 
can Premier is as a man who, stumbling along in the desert, | lowing the example of the South, threaten, if peace cannot be 
not only does not see the sand, but denies that sand | obtained by any other mode, to make a convention of their 
can exist. There is not a trace in Mr. Seward’s reply to the |own. These States, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
last French suggestion of any consciousness that facts can | vania, though all free States, have, for the past few months, 
have any bearing on history. The Emperor suggested, civilly | been irritated to the last degree at the conduct of the war. 
enough, though perhaps with a subtle meaning, that North | Pennsylvania is the least noisy, because her leading men have 
and South might discuss a peace without intermitting war. | been conciliated by contracts, but she has just clected a Demo- 
A statesman resolved on rejection would have declined the | crat Senator, and Ohio, though restrained by her free-soil 
proffer in ten lines of respectful obstinacy ; but Mr. Seward | Germans, is Democrat in tone. It is in Indiana and Illinois, 
must give his reasons, and they consist in a blank denial of | however, that the strongest peace fecling exists. In both 
everything known to be true. There is no war between North | there is the strongest dislike of the Blacks, the greatest in- 
and South, only ‘an insurrectionary party ;” indeed, those | disposition to fight for the abolition of slavery. Each has 
sections do not exist. ‘‘ We have here, in a political sense, | contributed large bodies of soldiers to the war, and each, 
no North, no South; no Northern, no Southern States.”” Why | therefore, is full of suffering families, and of men who tell of 
not have denied them existence in a geographical sense as | battles lost by stupidity, and armies sacrificed by mis- 
well? Metaphysicians are accustomed to argue that in a | management. Illinois has begun the fray,and passed resolutions 
piece of bread, besides water and flour, and salt and yeast, | through both Houses, in which, after a terrible preamble, 
there is a metaphysical substance which alone can be | accusing the President of all manner of crimes, it is resolved 
truly called bread. But no metaphysician in his senses ever | that ‘a National Convention of all the States be called to 
argued that, because of his metaphysical whole, the | adjust the nationnl difficulties, that the States may hereafter 
substantive parts had ceased to exist. Mr. Seward, however, |live in harmony, each being secured the rights guaranteed 
having realized the metaphysical idea of the Union, not only | respectively to all by our fathers.” Louisville, Kentucky, 
affirms that it exists with and besides its constituents, but is named as the place of meeting, and commissioners are 
that they have no existence at all. There is no North and no | appointed to obtain the adhesion of other States. It is known 
South, only ‘‘a nation of thirty millions, civilly divided into that these resolutions are accepted by Indiana, and the 
41 States and Territories, which cover an expanse hardly less | Democrats believe and the Tribune evidently fears that Ohio 
than Europe, and occupied by a peaceful democracy exercising | and Pennsylvania will follow in the same track. In other 
everywhere ’’—in the Carolinas, for instance—‘ the utmost | words, the central Government is openly superseded. More- 
freedom of speech and suffrage.” This is the single idea of | over, the Legislature of Illinois in passing this resolution de- 
the long despatch. War for Mr. Seward has no existence, it | clares its allegiance at an end because the Constitution has 
is only a ‘‘ struggle” to subdue “a party,” waged between that | been violated, and “ will never consent that the great North- 
party on one side, ‘‘and on the other hand a loyal people, who | west should be separated from the Southern States compris- 
constitute not only Northern States, but Eastern Middle and | ing the Mississippi valley. That river shall never water the 
Western and Southern States.”” What answer is conceivable to | soil of two nations, but from its source to its confluence with 
an assertion like that? What answer is ever possible to the man | the Gulf shall belong to one great and united people.” In 
who tells you seriously that he is his own son, or a teacup, or | plain English, if separation must come, Illinois goes with the 
the Messiah, except the pitying assent with which good men | South. Fortunately the South will not have Illinois, but 
humour the fancies of those whom God has seen good to afflict | the resolution shows how rapidly the spirit of disintegration 
with a temporary loss of reason. Once, indeed, Mr. |is at work. The South has set up for itself, the Border 
Seward wakes up to the idea that foreigners will not, | States, headed by Kentucky, hesitate whom to follow, and 
perhaps, admire his transcendental notion of substance ; | now two of the most important of the Middle States formally 
but it is only to display, on azother side, his inability to call on the remainder to form a third federation. There re- 
understand facts. The Union has been, he says, so re-| main New York and New England to control single-handed 
established that its enemies only hold Georgia, Alabama, and ‘all the rest. The meaning of all this is only too clear; Illi- 
Texas, half Virginia (as two is to seven, so is half to the | nois is satisfied that the Union is impossible, and forced to 
whole), half North Carolina—i e., the whole minus a seaboard | choose between God and Mammon, freedom for man and 
strip,—two-thirds of South Carolina, half of Mississippi, and | freedom of carriage for goods, chooses the lower side. If the 
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one-third of Arkansas and Louisiana. That is as much as to | North can conquer the Mississippi, Illinois will go with her 


say that, because the French hold Rome, Italy has become a 
French province, and there is no rebellion in Poland because 
Russians are in the forts. Il-minded men would call these 
statements by a harsh word, but they would be very wrong. 
Mr. Seward is simply a man with an exaggerated Milesian 
brain. Smith O’Brien in the cabbage-garden would have 
described Ireland after precisely that fashion. 

This silly stuff is made the basis of an equally silly poli- 
tical plan. Negotiations are worthless because ‘‘the Congress 
of the United States furnishes a constitutional forum for 
debates between the alienated parties.” Seats are vacant, 
‘* inviting the senators and representatives of the discontented 
party, who may be constitutionally sent there from the States 
involved in the insurrection.” ‘‘ We shall soon settle,” says 
the victim to the footpad, “only give me my watch back and 


come with me to the magistrate, and our quarrel will be | 


settled at once,” the footpad standing the while with his 
foot on the neck of the spoiled. And the American people, 
whom one would have deemed, if anything, a little too prac- 


| friends; if not, she will rush reluctant but firm to the embrace 
hed her enemies. Jn any case she will go wherever the spoil 
| remains, 

Ic is useless to talk morality about the baseness visible in 
jall this. All human beings to whom gain is the highest ideal 
‘are about equally base, and the point for politicians is the 

probable result of the move. The vote which secures this 
|resolution is not thrown, it must be remembered, by parties 
/ distributed over the State. The North of Illinois votes as a 
| whole, and the South of Illinois votes as a whole; and the 
alternatives, therefore, are two—either Ohio and Penn- 
'sylvania will join, and then the Middle States will set up for 
themselves ; or they will not, and then Southern Illinois and 
Indiana will throw in their lot with the South. In the 
‘former case, peace—and probably a disgraceful peace—is 
almost inevitable, for New York and the Eastern States 
| cannot fight the battle alone. In the latter case, the South 
| will gain at a blow more than it has lost in Virginia, Mis- 
souri, or Tennessee. A very few mails will show us the 


tical, applaud this rubbishing rhodomontade as farsighted | truth; but at present the only chance of the North seems the 
political statesmanship, and do not even demand that Mr. | release of the Mississippi. Upon the result of the siege of 
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Vicksburg depend the fortunes of the Union. If that city is | 
captured by June the war may recommence, and the victory 

still remain to the more enduring race. If not, one more 

continent will be surrendered to that system of organ- 

ized anarchy, of war, and pillage, and crime ; of heavy taxa- 

tion and wasted energy; of jealous watchfulness and secret 

intrigue ; of resources neutralized by division, and projects 

spoiled by bickering; of over-powerful families and over- 

wretched labourers, which we term in our complacent contempt 

for all ideas but our own—the European balance of power. 





MR. COBDEN ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
R. COBDEN made, on Monday, one of those lucid, and 

N with him characteristic speeches, which do not merely 
illuminate a difficult subject, but lay bare for the reader the | 
leading principles of its organic structure. The questions at 
issue in the Navy Estimates look as differently after this speech 
as the confused network of the human nerves after their 
separate centres in the ganglia of the spine and the brain 
have been distinctly cnumerated and classified. Lord 
Palmerston will scarcely be able to touch the subject after 
him without a certain uncomfortable sense that he, and 
not the member for Rochdale, is travelling almost ultra 
crepidam in attempting to compete with the latter in dis- 
secting the principles which govern, and should govern, the 
Navy expenditure. Probably, however, Lord Palmerston will 
bear his confessed inferiority in this department with his usual 
good nature, and not lay it up in his heart with as much 
sensitiveness as we regret to see Mr. Cobden displays. Still 
inferior he undoubtedly is, and though we should not be 
quite willing to trust the Navy to Mr. Cobden’s management, 
while he retains unmodified his present views, there is no man 
who has told the House half so much that is true, luminous, 
and weighty, concerning the Navy Estimates in the recent 
debate as himself. 

In fact, up to a certain point, Mr. Cobden’s argument 
appears to us quite unanswerable. He does not object to keep- 
ing the actual and relative naval strength of great Britain 
undiminished. He zealously supports the doctrine that we 
should keep far ahead of every other naval power, that we 
should never again allow our navy to drop into either positive 
or comparative weakness. Butis it, or is it not true, he asks, 
that our naval strength is beginning to depend much less on 
the number of our sailors, and much more on the fixed eapital | 
sunk in the machinery by which they are aided? Is it true | 
that an iron-clad iron ship, like the Agincourt, manned by | 
700 men, is, on the lowest computation, equal in naval effect | 
to four wooden ships requiring each about the same number of 
men, or about four times as many altogether? In other words, 
is not the expensive iron armour plating of one of our great 
iron ships equivalent in naval force to at least some 2,100 men, 
plus the sacrifice needful for keeping in commission three 
wooden ships? The case is, as Mr. Cobden hinted, exactly 
analogous to the introduction of new machinery in manufac- | 
tures, or to the effect of draining in agriculture. If you sink 
fixed capital in machinery or in draining, you thenceforth 
need much less floating capital to produce the same result. 
You can get as much cotton manufactured by your steam- 
engine, with half the number of hands, as you did before with- 
out the steam engine with double the number. You can 
raise as much wheat on a well-drained field with half the 
labour and other appliances, as you did before it was drained 
with double that labour. So with theironships. They 
expensive and very efficient war machinery, in which we sink 
a large amount of fixed capital. We should expect them— 
the efficiency of our Navy remaining the same—to economize | 
largely our floating capital. With the first-rate machinery | 
which is an equivalent for the destructive power of so many | 
hands, we shall not need so many hands as before to accom- 
plish the same results. If we keep up our old wooden Navy 
in undiminished efficiency, and merely substitute one of the 


are an | 





new, efficient, and expensive iron- ines for Hos ce : 
, , exp plated machines for one of the | piece is clearly preferable. 


old and inefficient wooden machines, we are, in fact, vastly 
increasing our naval force, instead of keeping its efficiency 
undiminished. 

This being granted, the next point to observe is that the 
whole circulating capital required for our Navy varies directly 
with the number of sailors and marines employed in the fleet. 
It is not merely, as might be supposed, the wages of men and 
the cost of clothing which increase in direct proportion to the 
number of men,—but the whole annual cost of marine stores, 
repairs, artificers’ wages, and so forth, depends directly on the 
number of sailors employed. The number of ships in com- 
mission must vary with the number of sailors,—the new 


| iron shi 





cordage, masts, &c., supplied, and the number of shipwrights 
and dockyard men employed, must vary with the number of 
ships in commission,—and thus the whole annual cost of 
keeping up the fleet expands or contracts almost in direct 
proportion to the number of men employed. Hence, says Mr. 
Cobden, the reduction made this year on naval stores, as it 
has not been accompamed by a reduction in the number of 
men, can be only temporary, can be only effected at the 
expense of the future, can only mean that you are drawing 
upon your stock-in-hand, instead of supplying the wants of 
the year from the expenditure of the year. If you buy much 
less timber for masts, less deal for decks, less cordage for 
ropes, fewer engines to take the place of the used-up engines 
than usual this year, and yet keep up the same number of 
ships and men, you will have to buy more next year. Hence 
Mr. Cobden regards all saving on the Navy Estimates as to 
some considerable extent illusory, and as a borrowing from the 
future which is not founded on the basis of a reduction in 
the number of men emplvyed. 

We confess that to a considerable extent these arguments 
appear to us reasonable. We are increasing the strength of 
our Navy, rather than merely maintaining its efficiency. And 
we are economizing this year at the expense of next, in 
diminishing our votes for stores, while we refuse to diminish 
our votes of men and our number of ships. 

But how far is it, or is it not, a justifiable policy to increase 
the actual strength of our Navy in time of peace, instead of 
merely keeping up its efficiency? ‘To a very large extent, 
—we think much larger than Mr. Cobden admits, it is justifi- 
able, or even necessary. In the first place, the new iron 
ships are still of the nature of experiments, and, more- 
over, of uninsured experiments, in which an enormous 
value is risked on a single venture. Every one is fami- 
liar with the fact that a venture divided into a great 
number of independent risks insures itself. No ship- 


‘owner with a large fleet of ships insures, because the 


expense of insuring a large fleet is greater than the expense 
of replacing such ships as are lost. A greatly divided risk is 
a risk spread over so large a surface of capital, that the 
per centage of loss is the same, whether you insure all or 
none. But, if the merchant had any reason to fear that, say 
six of his ships might perish in the same storm, he would 
need a very large fleet indeed to render him independent of 
insurance. Now if, as Mr. Cobden advises, we were to caleu- 
late the exact equivalence in force of a new iron ship to the 
old wooden ships, and substitute accordingly, we should vastly 
increase our risk of being left exposed and unprotected. One 
or two of these experimental ships may founder like the 
Monitor, or prove otherwise failures, and there goes a little fleet 
at one blow. Our Channel fleet, for instance, consists now, 
we are told, of only six ships, of which four are iron and 
iron-plated, instead of the much greater number we used to 
have. If two of these in any way fuiled, the strength of this 
fleet would be reduced more than 33 per cent. (indeed, con- 
sidering that the four iron ships count for much more than 
four-sixths of its strength), probably more than 40 per cent. 
at ablow. Is is not wise, then, to provide by some apparent 
relative increase of the whole strength of the Navy, an 
insurance for the increased risk involved in concentrating so 
much of our strength in single ships? 

Next, it is by no means true that for all purposes one iron 
is equal to a great number of wooden ships ; just because an 
p can only be in one place at a time, and an enemy 
requires to be encountered somehow or other simultaneously 
in many places. If you could force the enemy to concentrate 
his wooden ships, one iron-plated ship might then be like a lion 
among the wolves. Butif the wolves scatter for thousands of 
miles, one lion, or even two or three, will be of little use, 
as the wolves will commit their ravages and escape 
before he comes. An electric light in a lighthouse may be 
worth much more than a thousand candles, but for a 
thousand persons distributed over as many miles, one candle a 
For this reason, then, we cannot 
admit that the computation of our naval strength can rest quite 
on the basis of the apparent equivalence between the stronger 
iron and the weaker wooden machines. 

But we do think Mr, Cobden has a right to complain of 
the Admiralty’s avowed intention to convert five new wooden 
ships and plate them with armour. All the evidence appears 
to show that these will be of very little use, especially for 
Atlantic voyages. If these, or an equivalent number of ships, 
had been simply laid up, we should have saved, we suppose, 
near 4,000 men, and certainly above £500,000 more than we 
now shall in annual expenditure, and yet have materially 
increased the total strength of our ficet, instead of merely 
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maintaining its efficiency. The considerations we have given | 
are sufficient to show why Mr. Cobden’s proposal to reduce 
our force by 20,000 men is much too rash and economical. 
But it is clearly reasonable, when we are providing an iron 
fleet of 21 ships, of which we have six already, while ten in 
all will be in commission by the end of the year, to reduce 
to some, though not to an equal extent, the expenditure of! 
human labour on the objects which this powerful machinery 
is to effect. If we keep on all the hands, and multiply the 
mechanical resources of war so fast as well, we shall be 
vieing with the nations at war, rather than seeking to keep | 
our relative position among the nations at peace. 


WHAT ENGLISHMEN WISH FOR POLAND. 
ESPOTS in modern Europe make their own news, and | 
while every capital on the Continent is ringing with | 

talk of Poland, we obtain but little trustworthy news from | 
the scene of insurrection. This week, so far as can be dis- 
cerned through the dust raised by telegraphic dispatches, 
German correspondence, and Russian and Polish inventions, | 
neither side has advanced a step. Accepting the Russian | 
statements as true, but rejecting deductions, we find only that 
the Government has slain some 600 insurgents, retaken two | 
or three little towns, and kept the capital quiet. Accepting | 
the Polish statements as true,—they do not venture to draw | 
deductions,—the insurgents have been driving one Russian | 
division towards the Austrian frontier, have occupied two or 
three little towns, and have kept the garrison of Warsaw | 
incessantly on the qui vive. Neither statement, whether true, | 
or invented, or exaggerated, amounts to much, and English- | 
men are too apt to forget the extent of territory covered by | 
the revolt. Legal Poland is not a large place, but the ancient 
kingdom, through two-thirds of which the revolt extends, 
was equal to five Englands. ‘Throughout that vast ex- 
panse the Russians hold all the great towns, some out- 
posts, and the direct line of railway communication with 
Moscow, leaving to the insurgents the country, the lesser 
towns, and some important roads. Outside Poland, on the 
other hand, the advantage remains with the revolution. 
The King of Prussia has not drawn back; but his Chamber | 
has prepared a resolution denouncing intervention in Poland; | 
and Austria, if not sympathetic through Catholic feeling, pro- | 
fesses and practises fair neutrality. In England, both parties | 











|ing her crown, restore her her nationality. 
|doubtedly is the latent hope of the English 


| statesmanship. 


what does the country desire? Indistinctness of thought 
is, in such cases, ruinous; and a goodnatured aspiration for 
Polish success will neither benefit Poland nor repair the 
broken law of non-intervention. The nation requires a policy, 
and setting aside wild ideas, such as the new assignment of 
Poland, of which Herr Bismark is said to talk, only two 
alternatives seem so possible as to be worth the glance even 
of speculative politicians. 

England and France, by combined action, may so coerce 
the mind of the Czar that he shall govern Poland justly, 
allow he some semblance of freedom, and, while retain- 
This un- 
governing 
class, and if possible, is not an unwise one, for it secures 
the English ideal, the maximum of attainable good 
with the least expenditure of resources. But then, is it 
possible? There must be two parties to such an arrange- 
ment—the Czar, who now stands face to face with an armed 
insurrection, encouraged by his own officers; and the Poles, 
who have learned by long experience to dist rust all Russian 
fidelity. Will either give up their position ?>—the Czar, who 
knows that every concession he makes will be used to urge 
independence; or the Poles, who having already stirred Europe, 
are to surrender their arms and receive in return a promise 
already a hundred times broken, and a treaty in vain twice 
renewed? Neither would be willing to listen to such a pro- 
posal, and though both might yield in presence of an irresisti- 
ble force, their acquiescence would only last until that force 
was withdrawn. Circumstances, such, for example, as a free 
constitution in Russia, might make such an arrangement 
possible; but politicians cannot calculate on events so com- 
pletely out of the range either of experience or farsighted 
Gentle treatment for Poland cannot be 
enforced from abroad, even if the Poles would consent to yield, 
and the Czar appear to forgive. 

The second alternative is to reconstitute Poland, and the 
question at once arises—which ?—the Poland of Russian maps 
or the Poland of history? The Poland of Russian maps would 
have only the population of Belgium, though a territory of 
50,000 square miles, and would require at least thirty years to 
attract new inhabitants sufficient to make of her a strong and 
highly-taxed state. During all that time she would need a 
European guarantee to defend her against three Great Powers, 


have expressed themselves strongly against any intervention, | all interested in her suppression, all beyond the reach of 
Lord Ellenborough condemning the recent conscription in | Great Britain or France, and all occupied by populations who, 
terms which Earl Russell could only endorse. In France, | whatever their policy, are by nature aggressive. The arrange- 
there are rumours of movements more decided than Parlia- | ment involves a burden almost intolerable to the guaranteeing 
mentary speeches. The people, always cordial towards the | Powers, while it could but create a Piedmont for the lopped- 
Poles, have been roused by the King of Prussia to a fever of | off states to draw round. Old Poland is a great country of 
indignation ; the Emperor has bent to the cry, or accepted his | 280,000 square miles, including the kingdom, Galicia, Posen, 
new opportunity ; and a protest, more or less “ friendly,” is, | Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, to the Ukraine, which could 
it is said, already on its way to Berlin. Stories have even | defend itself, and which, by a stern adherence to the right of 
been current of a still more decided complexion, of an ultima-| asylum, might in ten years contain twelve millions of people. 
tum already prepared, of an army of observation at Strasburg, | Posen would be disposable if Prussia were beaten, and Gal- 
of orders sent out by the Minister at War to warn all reserves | licia might be ceded were an Austrian Prince selected to fill 
for service; but diplomacy does not travel quite so fast. It} the vacant throne ; but the cession of Russian provinces im- 
is essential, first, to receive officially the official effect of | plies a war ad l’outrance, and onan Imperial scale. That if 
remonstrance, then to ascertain with some clearness the, Austria joined in the enterprise, such a war might be won, is 
ideas of the Austrian Cabinet, then to make sure how) more than a possibility; but Russians fight hard on their own 








many stipulations England will impose before promising | 
her good-will, and, finally, to try the effect of a European | 
menace addressed to the King of Prussia. At any one of 
these stages the negotiations may either break down so 
as to hamper all action, or assume such a form as shall 
afford to the Poles only the aid of sympathy. The 
balance of evidence, however, inclines most observers to 
believe that Napoleon is in this matter more in earnest than 
he appears. It is a glorious opportunity. His people, Ultra- 
montanes included, heartily wish the restoration of Poland ; 
any popular quarrel with Prussia gives him one extra chance 
for the Rhine, and any great war whatever would extricate 
him at once from his Mexican trouble, and from the financial 
embarrassments now once more closing over hishead. Such a 
contest, moreover, would spend the strength of the revolution 
ina struggle for nationality—which France does not fear— 
instead of a struggle for freedom, which Napoleon does. 

War or peace depends on Prussia, and during the lull pro- 
duced by her habitual tardiness, it may be well for English- | 
men to make up their minds as to what they really want in | 
the matter. We take it for granted that in the event of 
Prussia receding they will adhere to their ancient principle, 
that kings and their subjects who cannot agree must fight 
out their quarrel alone. French intervention in se is just as 
bad as But supposing the King of Prussia, with 
his usual corporal’s obstinacy, should persist in intervening, 











plains, and in its course the map of Europe might undergo 
many and serious changes. Is this country prepared to engage 
formally in any such undeftaking? Wevery much doubt it, 
even if it were certain that the Tories could keep down the 
anti-French feeling which lies at the bottom of their hearts, 
for three consecutive weeks. England has usually no such 
willingness to make war for ideas, however holy, or however 
popular, and it was the existing Government which aban- 
doned Sicily to Ferdinand, and Hungary, after Russian in- 
tervention, to Francis Joseph. But France might do all the 
work, England really acting when she grants her permission 
and weight of approval? That is true; but then France would 
be certain to claim compensation—say the Rhine from Stras- 
burg to Coblentz, which, as the very first step, would be occupied 
by her troops. Is England prepared for that, for the annex- 
ation to France, not of the “frontier of the Rhine,”—that is 
nonsense,—but of the Trans-Rhenan German provinces? If 
she is, Poland may be freed to her ancient limits, a bound 
finally set to the ambition of Russia, and Germany divided at 
last into two free and powerful states. If she is not, and the 
mention of the Rhine seems to act upon some of us like a box 
on the ear,—though we beat Napoleon when he had the whole 
Rhine, and Italy and Switzerland besides,—why, then a solu- 
tion must be sought elsewhere than in the “restoration” we 
all so strongly desire. That restoration would, we believe, do 
more for Europe than any event which has occurred since 
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Waterloo—it would, for example, render it easy for England [ 
and France to settle the Eastern question, and so permit 
Europe to disarm for another thirty years,—but nothing is | 
ever purchased without an ultimate payment, and the | 
worst policy a State can pursue is to drift into action | 
without one clear thought of its end, or the price it deems 
the end worth. 





THE NAVAL GRIEVANCE. 
HE debate of Tuesday on Naval pay was to a certain 
extent a party device. Sir J. Hay went down to the 
House, expecting to find the Government in a very obstinate | 
mood, to be supported by a heavy vote, and to coerce the | 
Premier, either to resignation, or into a pledge from which | 
he could hardly retreat with due attention to official de- 
corum. Of course, he was foiled by Lord Palmerston, who, 
aware that a committee on Naval pay can never report, 
because all the old admirals wi// appear and detail their long- 
winded grievances, moved with his usual tact for a committee, | 
which, by next dissolution, will have heard about half the | 
evidence, of which the Admiralty has a hundred times heard | 
the whole. The subject is shelved as a Parliamentary topic, | 
and Sir J. Hay has only the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is regarded all over the world as the Parliamentary champion 
of Naval rights and claims. 

Considered as a mere party move, the debate was cleverly | 
ended ; but that is not quite the whole question. Nobody can | 
read Sir J. Hay’s speech, or Lord Clarence Paget's reply, 
without perceiving that the service suffers from a real griev- | 
ance, and one important enough to demand official attention. | 
It is very much underpaid, so much underpaid as to produce | 
a tone of sour discontent decidedly opposed to efficiency. Of | 
course, Sir J. Hay talked a great deal of nonsense,— | 
as when he remarked that the Navy did not regard 
the Admiralty as “their friends” —as if schoolboys 
ever liked the schoolmaster—and stated that an Admiral 
on the Indian station was about to return because he could 
not live on 2,190/. a year. He can live on it; or, if he cannot, 
there are fifty other Admirals only too willing to try. Service | 
statements always contain these exaggerations, but, neverthe- 
less, the gallant Admiral’s speech had only too much of truth. | 
It isa fact that Generals are paid about twice as much as | 
Admirals, i.e., that the prizes to be obtained by service at sea | 
are worth about half the prizes to be obtained by service on | 
land. It is true that the pension rules for the Navy are ex- | 
cessively and exceptionally hard. It is true that while the | 
lowest pay of an English Captain is 365/. per annum, and the 
highest, 766/., the lowest French allowance is 536/., and the | 
highest, 833/.; and this, though the French military officer 
is much worse paid than the English; an English lieutenant | 
in command receives 219/., a French lieutenant 355/., an | 
American, 5312. 5s., and the same difference extends to the | 
half-pay system, a great point in England, where the officer | 
serves half his life upon half-pay waiting for work. The con- | 
sequence of this state of affairs is that some excellent | 
officers are compelled to avoid commands as ruinous to) 
their pockets, that others remain at work long after 
they ought for the good of the State to have retired, 
and that all are infected with a spirit of captiousness, of sour 
‘discontent and annoyance, which, if it does not diminish their 
fighting power, does diminish their zeal. 

Lord Palmerston’s answer seems weak. He says that every 
English service is underpaid—the Army, the Law, the Church, 
and the Civil Service; but the argument, even if true, can 
only be partly applied. The ‘ Law,” so far as it is a service, 
is not badly paid—the barrister, for example, getting a County 
Court and 1,200/. a year, just when the Captain obtains his 
highest command on 766/. The Church has very large prizes, 
and is, all things considered, the easiest of the professions ; 
while, in the Army, arithmetically speaking, officers are not 
paid at all. Up to the grade of full Colonel the British officer 
keeps himself, his pay, except in cases of exceptional luck, 
amounting to no more than merchants’ interest on the money | 
invested in purchasing steps. Naval officers do not buy their | 
commissions, nor is the service, in theory, one only for wealthy | 
men. The wealthy join it, it is true, but in limited numbers 
and for a limited time, hard service, tropical life, and severe 
‘examinations, not agreeing with men who are willing 
enough to fight, but very unwilling to toil. The main 
distinction, however, is this:—Whether the Church, the 
Law, and the Army are well-paid or under-paid, men 
‘who choose those professions, choose them with their 
" eyes open, with their education complete, and with the power 
in two of the three cases of quitting them when they please. 
The officer of the Navy does not. He enters usually as a 

















child, with his brain inflamed by Captain Marryat and Mr. 
Hannay, and after a few years’ service is fit for nothing else. 
It is difficult to imagine a more unfortunate position than 
that of the Naval officer, who, entering the Navy at fifteen, 
finds at twenty-five that the road to promotion is barred, and 
that he must either starve or change his groove in life. He 


| is fit for nothing else on earth except emigration or the mer- 


chant service, and to the second alternative most ‘‘ Queen’s 
men” have an explicable though not very sensible repugnance. 
They cannot endure the loss of social status, arising partl 

from old tradition, partly from the preposterous system Which 
ranks the ‘‘ master” of a fifteen-hundred ton ship, worth, with 
cargo, 250,000/., with the master of a Newcastle collier, worth, 
perhaps, half its insurance. He must stick to the service, 
and, if dependent on his profession, and seriously underpaid, 
he becomes discontented for life. Who has not met the old 


| lieutenant, with half a score of wounds and double that 


number of grievances, eking out wretched pay by serving in 
the tropics at sixty-five in charge of “Her Majesty’s 
Mails?” 

The thing is too bad, and ought to be remedied, and the 
real point for inquiry is only the point to which it is safe to 


go. Sir J. Hay’s proposal will, we fear, never work. He 


| wants to enforce retirements at sixty, or some other definite 
}age; but all the acts in the world will never compel the 


observance of such a rule. The country will have the best 
man, if he is as old as Radetsky, who saved his master a 
province when over eighty ; or the Duke, who outgeneralled 
the Chartists at the age of seventy-nine. The rule, however 
absolute, would be broken one day, and once violated, one of two 
things would be sure to occur. Either the Admiralty would be 
invested with a discretion, in which case they would job, and 
would be hated by all self-respecting Admirals rather more 


| than they are now; or they would be compelled to intro- 


duce an annual bill exempting well known names, and so 
be compelled to quote confidential reports every year to the 
House. The whole of our pension system, a blundering sub- 
stitute for fair pay and a compulsory subscription to a deferred 
annuity fund, will one day be reformed; so we will say 
nothing of the increase to the dead weight, except that it is 
not worth the while of the service to become the mark for 
every financial reformer. The true and the only remedy is to 
keep just as many men as are wanted, and increase their pay 
till it reaches the point at which it can fairly be held sufficient 
for decent livelihood. We would not increase the pay of the 
Admirals one shilling, for half their expenses arise from a 
natural, but still costly vanity, which it is not the business of the 
State to supply. They are compared with Generals; but Generals 
ought to be reduced till their highest pay shall, at least, not 
exceed that of a Minister of State. Nor would we increase 
the pay of any of the younger Lieutenants, however poor it may 
seem. Let them take their chance, like curates and Army 
subs, and the host of half-starved professional men, Nobody 
in England gets butter to his professional bread till he is 
nearly thirty, and why should the Navy be fostered beyond 
any other profession? The increase should be made on the 
salaries of older Lieutenants, rising with every year after the 
fifth or eighth, and in the Captains’ service pay. That needs 
considerable increase, and should be made the prize of the 
working service, being brought up to at least the clear 1,000/. 
a year. These changes would not, we believe, add 80,000/. 
a year to the Estimates—a sum which might be easily saved 
by reducing the useless number of Admirals and some trifling 
dockyard reforms. Any Committee which did its duty would 
probably demand twice the sum, and the outlay is far prefer- 
able to the chronic condition of discontent which is to the 
service what the dry rot is to its ships, and which, as wealth 
increases and education becomes more thorough, will throw 
commissions into the hands of a class with the least possible 
money or brains. Sir William Peels are a gain to the nation. 





DEAN CLOSE ON A SECTIONAL CHURCH. 
HERE are some men who serve as sensitive touch-stones of - 

a principle by the very alien character of their own 
natures; like vegetable blues, which are turned to bright 
red by acids, and to brilliant green by the action of alkalis. 
Of this nature is the Dean of Carlisle. There is almost a 
scientific interest about the experiment which his letter to the 
Times of Thursday so candidly discloses to the world. Dip 
him in the high doctrine of Dr. Pusey, and he blushes a bright 
red; expose him to the Catholic principles of Mr. 
Maurice, and he turns a bright green; and then he 
holds up the opposite sides of his mind deeply dyed with 
both colours to the world, and asks with piteous accent how 
it is possible for any man to harmonize the two. Green and 
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red, cries the poor Dean, red and green; is it decent, is! 


it decorous, to clothe a Church with a coat of many colours 
so extravagant? Mr. Maurice had suggested what distresses 
the Dean even more than the theological teaching of Mr. 
Maurice itself—that if Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett are left “to 
work together, to sustain and counteract each other, God will 
turn both to good account.” False doctrine the Dean can 
bear; but the profound faith that God’s wise charity is larger 
than man’s dogmatic understanding, and knows how to bring 
truth out of the collision of errors, this is ‘“‘too hard for 
him.” ‘How differing religious dogmas,” he exclaims, 
*‘can at once ‘work together, and sustain and counteract 
each other,’ so as to produce a true or beneficial result, I 
cannot quite comprehend. Should all three be wrong, no ad- 
mixture, no collision, no mutual sustentation and counter- 
action, could make one right principle of three wrong ones ; 
and I should object to having my own theological views 
subjected to this joint action, not having the faintest hope 
that by such a process, or by any other, they would amalga- 
mate with error.” In other words, the Dean understands | 
thoroughly a sectarian body, but not a Church, and is attached 
to our English Church only because he believes it to be by | 
rights the narrowest of narrow sects. He would revolt from 
it exactly in proportion to the degree in which he might con- 
ceive that his “‘own theological views” were exposed in it 
to the organic influence of other views than his. He in- | 
stinctively, and most wisely, refuses to entertain ‘the 
faintest hope” that ‘‘ by such a process, or any other, they | 
would amalgamate with’ what the Dean, with unconscious | 


: | 
humour, calls error—a general term, used here in a rather | 


| 


/such men as Mr. Jowett. 


yearning certainly exists in all healthy intellects seeking after 
truth, and on it exclusively the movement of 1833, which 
Dr. Pusey took so prominent a part in guiding, leans for its. 
wide-spread influence. The movement may have gone 
wrong,—we believe it has,—it may have got into a 
cul de sac, instead of amalgamating with other principles. 
of faith equally deep and permanent,—but so far as it goes 
it is a profoundly noble, if one-sided tendency of faith and 
any such honest development, if consistent with the rights 
of the State,—however pucrile and impotent it may seem 
to Dr. Newman who has pursued it to its extreme limits on 
the one hand, or to those on the other, who hold that no one 
logical thread of thought is entitled to be taken as an exclusive 
clue to Divine truth,—ought still to be not only tolerated, 
but heartily welcomed within the shelter of a truly National 
Church. But if there is a principie worthy not only of all 
tolerance, but of all appreciation in the movement which took 
its name from Dr. Pusey,—there is one also in the teaching of 
That accomplished and subtle 
thinker has, we may say, made it his great object to reconcile, 
—though with a profound and excessive bias to the latest 
phase of European public opinion,—the principles of revela- 
tion with the noblest axioms and deepest postulates of 


| * modern thought.” Instead of mocking at popular opinion 


and private judgment, like the old Puseyites, and almost re- 
garding it as a reason for spurning any conviction that it was 
the opinion of the thinking masses and of common sense, Mr- 
Jowett has always endeavoured to glority the finest elements 
in the prevalent assumptions of modern cultivated reason,,. 
and to harmonize them, as far as possible, with the teaching 
This again is a principle, onesided no 


special sense for all views other than those of Dean Close. 


|of the Gospel. 


The Dean’s letter would be curious, but scarcely worth | doubt, and not satisfying the yearning to rest on @ 


an article, if he had not stumbled, with the curious infal- 
libility of natural antipathy on the one Church prin- 
ciple at issue in the controversy for which it is worth 
any earnest man’s while to fight, and even to spend 
We certainly do not hold with 


himself in fighting. 
Dean Close, that one set of narrow opinions has any right, 
legal or otherwise, to monopolize the Church. Hampering as 


the Articles are, and are proved to be, by all this squabbling 


among our philosophers and divines, they were certainly meant 
to be much more Catholic in spirit, and much less opinionated, 
when they were drawn up in the sixteenth century, than they 
now seem to ordinary eyes, judging them by the faith either 
of the first or of the nineteenth. But they certainly seem to 
us ipso facto condemned, if there is any show of reason,—and 
there is, at least, a show of reason,—for arguing with Dean 
Close, that the Church is built upon one narrow view, 
which excludes, or ought to exclude, the joint action of any 
different shade of opinion. Dean Close seems to find a 
stumbling-block in the very rock on which a true Church can 
alone be built: and that he should have any faintest vestige of 
reason for the offence he takes at the catholic principle, is 
the true condemnation of the articular system. We hold that 


reason much deeper and more substantial than human 
|reason,—but still a principle that every wise Christian 
‘Church should heartily welcome and foster. Without it,, 
| there is certain to spring up an insincerity in the character of 
‘our faith, an affectation of independence of those tides and 
jcurrents of temporary conviction which, whether superficial 
(or deep, are still the providential characteristics of our age, 
}and must be thoroughly acknowledged, and sounded, and ex- 
| plored, at our own moral and intellectual peril. Dr. Pusey and 
his school have cherished the yearning for an independent and 
| external resting-place for the human intellect till a dangerous 
|chasm has opened between the intellect of men as they are, 
‘and men as they persuade themselves to dope that they are. 
| Mr. Jowett has fostered in the minds of his pupils the fascina- 
|tion of temporary modern ideas, till he has almost concealed 
| from himself and them that the rock of eternal truth lies far 
beneath the upper currents of our century, and can give 
stability to minds which find no sufficient stay in the 
|favourite ideas of this enlightened age. Still, both Mr. 
Jowett and Dr. Pusey are rendering great services to 
| Christian truth by faithfully serving and frankly developing 
their own deepest convictions,—and miserable would be 


nothing so important and so demonstrably true and Chris- | the sectarianism of a Church of Christ that could not find 
tian has been said throughout the controversy as Mr. Maurice’s | room for them both. Does the Dean of Carlisle suppose that 
dictum that opposite theological tendencies like those of Mr, | the national Church would retain its hold over the aftections of 
Jowett and Dr. Pusey ought to be left together “to sustain | the English people, if it, of set purpose, abjured this catho- 
and counteract each other”’ in the same Church, and that if | licity of spirit, and rigidly exacted a conformity of heart and 
so left ‘God would turn both to good account.” It is exactly | mind to the Close theology? Why, the very assumption of 
because we hold this that we are indignant at the spirit which | his letter that everything is error except the very minute 


seeks to eliminate all heterogeneous principles like Mr. Jowett’s 
and Dr. Pusey’s from the Church ;—and consequently anxious 
to see the dead weight of those articles removed, which either 
justify or appear to justify the narrow doctrinal view, and 
sometimes to force a catholicity like Mr. Maurice’s into rather 
awkward predicaments. 


allotment of truth which the Dean’s understanding, heart, 
and conscience have enabled him to enclose and annex, would 
alone make thoughtful Englishmen turn from such a pros- 
pect with a convulsive shudder. 


THE DEBATE ON THE LONDON RAILWAYS. 











Dean Close’s notion that three wrong principles cannot HE London Railways threaten to become local nuisances, 
possibly make a right one, is one of those petty and pitiable but they may secure a national good. ‘There are thirty- 
fallacies which narrow minds deduce from ‘some trivial and | four of these projects now before Parliament, ali more or less. 
misleading analogy. If analogy ought to be brought to con- | real, and all cleaving London with as much indifference as 
fute analogy, he might almost as well say that complementary | if London were a grouse moor, or the City a snipe-feeding: 
colours could not produce white light. But to take the very |swamp. Two of them, according to Mr. Stanford's map, 
case on which the Dean is arguing. How can Dr. Pusey and | cut Belgravia off from Hyde Park, another smashes through 
Mr. Jowett counteract each other without neutralizing each | Westbourne Terrace, Kensington Palace Gardens, and Ken- 
other’s teaching, or sustain each other when they teach | sington Gore, straight south to Grosvenor Road, a third rends. 
opposites? We think it is not very difficult to show. The! the heart of Bloomsbury, and a fourth barely avoids the 
yearning to which the High Church party has always, and very | International Exhibition and the Kensington Museum. The 
effectively appealed, is the yearning for some continuous de- | suburbs are pierced in all directions, and one unlucky dis- 
claration of divine truth adapted to the wants, and therefore | trict, between Bricklayer’s Arms Station, the ‘Timber Dock,. 
fitting closely to the drift of thought in each particular | and the river, is so crossed and carved by the proposed lines 
generation, but which stands high above the fluctuating tide of | that any map which includes them will henceforth be un- 
private judgment, speaking with a voice of authority, and not | readable, and the neighbourhood of the spot while the works. 
as those modern scribes, whom Mr. Arnold has happily | are in progress will be about as habitable as a besieged town. 
christened ‘Liberals of every shade of opinion.” Such a/|Such projects, of course, coming as they do home to the 
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purses of the great owners of London property, to the eyes 
and comfort of all Parliamentary personages, and to the 
ears of every man employed on the Times, are pretty 
sure to attract at least their fair share of public attention and 
comment. Every one of the singular bodies which it pleases 
Parliament to call vestries, and invest with the power of 
taxation, is agitated by the new lines. 
has put itself, in its heavy ponderous way, into effective 
motion, claiming a Jocus standi as witness for or against all the 
projects. Metropolitan members, always a much weighted 


class, begin, unless they have titles, to feel life a serious bur- | 


den, and the community is waking up to believe that its 
peace is in very scrious danger. If the railways are above- 
ground locomotion will be impeded, if they are underground 
all neighbouring structures will be shaken.—St. Pancras 
Church sunk visibly, though some fifty yards from the 
tunnel, —all contiguous streets made dangerous, and all 
claims for compensation dilatory, mean, and uncertain. There 
are “ interests’? enough affected to make even Parliament 
quail, and an intolerable annoyance may effect what no sense 
of public advantage has as yet availed to secure—a thorough 
reform in the system of obtaining sanction for railway projects. 

The reform really required, the absorption of Mr. Cow- 
per, Mr. Thwaites, and some twenty or thirty irrespon- 


sible powers into one great Ministry of public works, with | 
distinct functions, power, and responsibility to Parlia- | 


ment, we shall, of course, not obtain. Ministries whose 


notion of “business” is a Dill for the prevention of | 


smells are not apt to incur the labour, or afford their 
rivals the openings to be risked in a scheme so broad; but 
a minor change we may, perhaps, hope, after decent delay, 
to secure. Lord Derby has already “‘ presented ”’ the railways 
much as a grand jury might do, complaining in strong but 
just terms of a demand made by one of them to place 
Finsbury Circus under cover in order to make a station. 
Considering that the Circus is one of the few open spots left in 
East London, that wilderness of dingy brick, which 
members of Parliament never visit, but in which two-thirds 


of this vast population live, the demand has an even 
eccentric impudence ; but it is little compared with 
those with which we may hereafter be threatened. Suppose 


some underground railway chooses to traverse Pall Mall 


The Board of Works | 


| depletion may, no doubt, be due, as shareholders are apt to 
jallege, to the “war policy” of which some Boards become 
| insanely fond. Every Englishman has it in him to like a 
spirited foreign policy, at least till he pays the bill. But the 
root of the matter lies in the Parliamentary system, and the 
‘uncertain action of Committees, which are as capricious 
as women, and sometimes as costly to please. Lord 
| Redesdale stated, with his habitual definiteness, the remedy 
required. The railway system in England has grown into 
'a mighty trade, with a revenue equal to the interest of 
the National Debt, and it requires for its necessary connection 
with the State a separate department, to be governed 
by a responsible Parliamentary officer. Such a depart- 


ment, under whatever name, whether a Board, or, as 
‘we should prefer, a standing ‘Treasury. Committee, 


would act mainly as a judicial tribunal, would carry out 
any distinct plan of action approved by Parliament, would 
sit all the year, and not through a hurried Session, and would 
above all, refrain from capricious or uncertain decrees. Accus- 
tomed to the work, and paid for its performance, it would 
| enforce certain rules of evidence, compel counsel to keep fees 
and folios alike within decent bounds, and by rendering 
mock projects too dangerous diminish enormously the Par- 
liamentary expense now incurred by all the great Boards. 
Beyond the ordinary reluctance to modify anything, there 
is, we believe, but one valid objection to the constitution of 
such a Board—the jealousy of Parliament of any diminution 
whatever in any of its prerogatives, in itselfa natural and, 
within limits, a healthy feeling. Every phase of official action 
| in England should undoubtedly remain subject to ultimate 
authority of Parliament. But the proposed reform in no way 
| interferes with that power. The President of the Board, 
|or Railway Secretary of the Treasury, would be a 
| Parliamentary officer, liable to question, rebuke, and dis- 


missal, bound to carry out Parliamentary votes, or in 
| special cases to see that public opinion had its fair weight 
| for or against the construction of an otherwise doubtful or 
excellent line. He would be just as responsible as Mr. Peel 
| now is for granting a packet contract, i.¢., for his decision, 
| for the reasons of his decision, and for the details his decision 
involves. That decision, too, might in a gross case be just 
as easily upset without involving a Cabinet resignation. ‘The 


or Piccadilly, or Regent Street, and bring those houses clat- | loss to Parliament would not be one of substantive power, 
tering down, like the houses in Clerkenwell; or half a dozen | which, indeed, would be increased, but of the importance 
open-air railways, choose to cover our noblest streets with | which members acquire by their presence on the Commit- 
bridges built all awry—it has been done close to London Bridge | tees of local railways. That loss also is pro tanto an 
—are they to be permitted to combine utility and a contempt | injury, like everything else which lowers the status of 
for taste? Clearly not. But then who is to prevent it? | members; but it isa trifling one in comparison with the 


The railway promoters will look, of course, to the line which | mischief inflicted on all England by the existing system. 





° “a . | vr ° - 
promises the largest dividend and the heaviest contracts, | Uncertain committees mean large “law” expenses; large 


the witnesses will swear to anything of any kind which can 
by any possibility be considered ‘‘ matter of opinion,” and 
the public will know the facts exactly too late to interfere. 


London will depend entirely on the existing tribunals, the | 


Parliamentary committees which may or may not have a 
common principle of action, which must be filled by men 
with no special capacity for their task, which are com- 
posed of members liable to be influenced by pressure from 


constituents, and which under the happiest concurrence of | 
circumstances must still either huddle their work over in | 


the effort to get it finished within the Session, or inflict enor- | 
mous expense by carrying it on to another. 

Lord Redesdale put that case excellently as regards 
the London companies, when he said the object was to 
have the maximum of accommodation with the minimum of 
lines, which the existing scheme of Parliamentary sanction 
could in no way secure ; but his objection is just as true of the 
whole railway system. All over the country there is the 
same want of coherent plan, the same excessive expense, the 
same dependence on the capricious composition of separate 
Railway Committees. Suppose a direct line proposed, say to 
Lynn, the very first questions for the public are, whether the 
Great Eastern supplies the same district adequately, whether, 
if they do not, they are willing to do it, and whether the pro- 
posal is honest, ¢.¢., got up for working traffic; or, dishonest, 
@¢., proposed in order to compel the great railway to buy up 
ats little rival. The Committees may by possibility know the | 
truth, but they also may not; and in either case they cannot 
be expected to test the comparative value of the great mass of | 
evidence adduced. Taught by a knowledge of railway nature, | 
they simply suspect both parties of swearing too hard, and | 
end by sanctioning anything for which there is a pretence of | 
a reason. The effect of this system is visible all over | 
England in the “war” carried on by rival lines, and the 
consequent depletion of shareholders’ dividends. Part of that 


| law expenses imply low dividends. 
| few 


Low dividends include 
and slow trains, few and jaded employés, high 
fares, bad accommodation, and a general contempt for all the 
ends to secure which railways were built. 








GHOSTS PHOTOGRAPHED GRATIS. 

HE Americans, however unsuccessful they may be as poli- 
ticians, certainly do contribute not a few cheering little 
stimulants to our social vivacity. The ‘‘telluric conditions,” as a 
recent philosopher informs us, of the American continent, and its 
more electrical and magnetic atmosphere, are favourable to the 
growth of that pre-eminent wakefulness of characfer which is 
always flashing across the Atlantic ‘“‘ gentle shocks of mild sur- 
prise,” that enter far into the heart of our dull European civilization. 
There is generally a curious mixture of Western shrewdness and 
Eastern Gnosticism in these indigenous growths of American civiliza- 
tion, which act as a very pleasant tonic for the cultivated European. 
The Oxford magnate, who has been all his life bidding under- 
graduates or candidates for fellowships ‘ translate into Latin” or 
Greek this or the other classical English passage, must feel a 
pleasurable pulse of new enjoyment in the genius of language 
flush through his veins, when he hears that the Yankee 
Sunday-school boy rendered Hiram's tribute to Solomon's 
temple of “timber of cedar and timber of fir,” by the very 
expressive vernacular, “he ddnated the lumber.’’ But such 
touches as these are but stray crumbs from the loqua- 


| cious religious intellect of America, which is always start- 


ling us with some new and previously unheard-of graft of the 
visionary Oriental character on the familiar business ingenuity of 
English trade. It was some time ago a shock to hear that the 
American equivalent for the “Thus saith the Lord” of the great 
Hebrew prophets, is three knocks with the leg of a table, or other 
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piece of nineteenth-century joinery. But that is now a surprise | photographers leave to inquire carefully, and we have a certain pho- 


that has long lost its novelty ; and we had scarcely been taught that 
our furniture might at any time open its mouth with much more 
diffuse intelligence than Balaam’'s ass, when a new surprise awaited 
us,—the discovery that a true medium, in moments of “* mediumis- 
tic” excitement, either loses in specific gravity, or gains in upward 
pressure from spirit-bands, enough power to float him about 
a room; and that a powerful medium often has an opportunity, 
if he will avail himself of that unspeakable advantage, of writing 
upon the ceiling (on a dark evening, when the lamps are out). 
Even this phenomenon at last ceased to be talked of. The scien- 


tific mind of England would not take it up, although there was | 


much reason, it was said, to suspect that a new application of the 
old physical law was involved,—the “ medium ” in his excited states 
displacing a larger weight of atmosphere by virtue of his magnetic 


environment than at other times, and, therefore, being supported | 


by an upward force equal to the weight of the greater bulk of fluid 
displaced. English scientific men treated this question, we fear, 
with neglect,—but now at last the American genius or fortune 


has discovered in the same borderland between the world of | 


nature and the world of spirit a phenomenon which rigid 
science can scarcely refuse to analyze. The Americans are 
on the verge of discovering a chemical test for ghosts, and have 
discovered a chemical means of identifying them. While Sir 
George Grey is feebly explaining that he sees no mode of 
making ticket-of-leayve men known to the country police, 


Mr. William H. Mumler, of Boston, U.S., with that sort of | 


vigilant energy which will but too soon discontent us with 
the dilatory character of our English aristocracy, has dis- 
covered a mode of photographing what, having regard to the very 
unspiritual nature of their occupations, we fear we ought to call 
the tickets-of-leave of the other world, It is discovered that 
ghosts, under certain supplementary magnetic conditions, affect 
nitrate of silver, even when they are invisible to the human eye. 
We have before us English photographic copies of these first pro- 
ducts of Mr. Mumler’s spiritual art—the photographs of three 
ghosts, and must proceed to acquaint our readers with the ante- 
cedents of this very striking discovery. 

Mr. William H. Mumler is a powerful “‘ medium,” being a rich 
reservoir of Od force. Late last year he was taking a photograph 
of himself—a very good one now before us—when, to his great 
astonishment, on “developing” the picture, he perceived in the chair 
on which his hand had been leaning another figure not visibly 
with him when he was operating. He recognized her as a deceased 
relative of his own, who died at about twelve or fourteen years of 
age, which age she still appears to retain. The picture is faint and 
hazy, just like that of children who move during the process, dressed 
in ordinary English costume, the hair carefully parted and well 
brushed, the left arm transparent, so that the chair shows through, 
while a circular sort of halo encompasses the ghost. When the 


news transpired that a ghost had sat (gratuitously, of course) there 


was arush to Mr. Mumler. It is found that most persons since 
pourtrayed by this powerful medium had a ghost at their side, 
generally of a deceased relative or friend. One old gentle- 
man now before us, Mr. Luther Parks, of Boston, has at his 
side, but floating in the air on a level with his shoulder, a 
wreath of vapour, something resembling a female figure, with 
a garland of flowers slightly raised above her head. She 
stretches. forth a vapoury arm towards Mr. Luther Parks; but the 
curtain is visible through her at every point, it is said, in the ori- 
ginal; the London copy makes the vapour more substantial. In 
the portrait of Mr. Alvin Adams, “the great express-agent of 
America,” the figure by his side is a “ good likeness” of a nephew 
who died a few yearsago. The ghost is sitting not on a chair, but 
beside it,—probably not needing the support and sitting only 
dramatically, he had missed his aim,—and is reading a book open 
in his hands. A lengthy communication from a very dull departed 
spirit in another page of the Spiritual Magazine informs us that 
he has access to a library in the spiritual world, which it must 
be very cheering to Messrs. Longman and Murray to know: 
unfortunately, he gives us no idea of the catalogue. Of course, 


Mr. Mumler is besieged not merelyby sitters, but, unfortunately | 


also, by “‘ investigators.” ‘* Ever since I have commenced taking 
these pictures,” he writes, ‘I have been constantly dogged for- 
ward and backward from my camera to my closet by investiyators, 
till I have become sick of the name.” 


He has, however, given a few | 


| tographic artist, Mr. William Guay, who was deputed to inquire by 
Messrs. Davis, the proprietors of the Herald of Progress, and a cer- 
tain Dr. H. T. Child, of Philadelphia (evidently a strong 
spiritualist originally), reporting strongly in favour of the ghost 
portraits. ‘The American Photographic Society, meeting in New 
| York, had resolved, indeed, that ‘the spiritual likenesses are a 
fraud and a gross deception,” and the Evening Post had expressed 
the same opinion,—still, as this was the opinion of prejudg- 
ment, not of inquiry, Dr. Child and Mr. Guay attach no value 
to it, and believe. One of the ghosis thus photographed 
is the statesman Daniel Webster, and bears “a close resemblance 
to portraits painted in the latter portion of his life-time, the 
| sunken cheeks particularly. ‘The top of the head is bald, with the 
hair combed up from each side ;—the expression of the features is 
very grave and solemn. ‘The dress is not distinct, but, so far as it 
| can be perceived, is unlike anything in the painted or engraved 
| portraits; but slightly resembles the costume on the Washington 
statue in the State House.” ‘The sitters appear sometimes to 
determine their own ghost, sometimes to be disappointed by getting 
one they don’t want. A gentleman from Illinois gave a broad 
hint ; he insisted on sitting with his right hand held up as if 
holding something. Mr. Mumler expostulated at the awk- 
wardness of the attitude. ‘No matter,” he said, “ take itso.” 
When the plate was developed a child appeared sitting on 
the arm, with its head against the sitter’s shoulder. Finally, 
‘it is stated that two other ‘“ Mediumistic ” photographers have 
| developed the same power,—one an orthodox Roxburgh artist, 
who, when he heard they were called spirit-pictures, ‘‘ refused to. 
| have any more pictures made that bore the second figure,”—which 
'seems to imply that the artist controls the ghosts, and warns 
| trespassers peremptorily off the nitrate of silver. But a young 
| man in his employ, who had seen them made, appears curiously 
| enough to have had (or learned ?) the mediumistic secret, and has 
| photographed Dr. Child and Mr. Robert Dale Owen on the sly, 
each with a ghost to himself beside him. It is only necessary to 
add that Miss Coggswell, five years ago, *‘ in the very room where 
Mr. Mumler now operates, had the following appear on her 
arm:—‘In five years spirit-pictures will be made in this 
room.’” Dr. Child says:—“My guardians told me two 
|years since in a communication to Mr. Robert Dale Owen, 
|that spirit photographs would be taken just as they are 
at this day.” And, by a large number of mediums, far and 
/near, the same thing has been foretold. It is clear, therefore, that 
| spiritual prompters have paved the way for this discovery. Mr. 
Muniler was bound to fulfil the prophecy. 











The only improvement we can suggest is, that the sitter as well 
as the photographer should have a veto on any given ghost. If 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank were to catch the infection and photo- 
| graph ghosts in company with our public men without consulting 
| their feelings, there might be much unpleasantness to society and 





| individuals. Imagine Mr. Kinglake’s feelings on finding that 
| Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud had been scowling at his 
side in that eminent photographer's rooms ; or Mr. Charles Buxton 
|exclaiming, “Ill dare the raging of the crowd, but not 
lan angry father,’ when he discovers that the great phi- 
lanthropist averts his face from his recent political atti- 
|tude, and reads beside him, with lowering frown, the member 
|for Maidstone’s recent speeches on the proclamation of Mr. 
Lincoln. And we must recollect that there is some reason 
|for thinking that “‘ignorance is bliss” in these cases. ‘The 
| spirits, we regret to report, do not confine their efforts to photo- 
| graphic appearances. They appear to be, when so inclined, exceed- 
| ingly mischievous, as well as occasionally serviceable. At least 
‘they often carry off small valuables, and “ conceal them in the 
| atmosphere of the medium.” A crayon and pencils were hid in 
| that very obscure locality the other day for forty-eight hours, and 
| then dropped one by one out of space on to the table by the spirits. 
| Mr. Squire, again, had his gold watch carried off by such a 
| one, and ‘tenclosed behind the iron plate at the back of a grate in 
|the room, through which it could not pass by ordinary means, and 
from which it was rescued only by taking the grate to pieces.” Now, 
under such circumstances, imagine a man knowing that two potent 
military spirits are holding a sort of court-martial on him in 
| Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’srooms. Why, Mr. Kinglake might 
very well apprehend being himself kidnapped ‘into the atmosphere 
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of the medium,” wherever that may be, and privately tortured | 


there into the bargain; and if we may judge by the intellectual 
openness of Mr. Kinglake’s mind to political information nearly 
equally trustworthy, it is not impossible he would be very deeply 
and painfully impressed by these threatening military ghosts. 

But the horizon of the subject widens before us as we write, and 
stretches altogether beyond the scope of an article. We are of opinion 
that Mr. Mumler has almost “ called a new world into existence 
to redress the balance cf the old.” By showing us a chemical 
test for ghosts, he opens prospects which almost take away our 
breath. We are not thinking of a mere Spectrometer, which is 
clearly now within our reach. We shall, doubtless, soon have some 
little invention like the electrometer,—the pith balls flying apart as 
the ghost enters our houses, and warning us, perhaps, by their direc- 
tion of gyration, whether he is evil or good. But something much 
grander than this suggests itself. As it appears to be the potent 
Od force of Mr. Mumler's mediumistic nature which enables the 
ghosts to affect nitrate of silver, why not get a powerful battery 


of Od force, by accumulating ‘* mediumistic” persons, so as to enable 


ghosts to affect not only nitrate of silver, but the human retina 
itself? There is at present in Leicester square a gentleman, called 
Mr. Harro Harring, who has such intense Od force that a photo- 
graph taken of a dying child with which he was en rapport showed 
three distinct suns of Od force, *‘ forming an irregular triangle.” 
This gentleman must be a perfect battery in himself. Dr. Child 
assures us that ghosts cannot affect either nitrate of silver or the 
retina without a supply of this important element, but that it takes 
more to affect the retina than nitrate of silver. With a good Od 
battery might not all the deceased presidents of the States be 
rendered conspicuous to the American armies in the field, and 
be accepted as moderators where the French are declined? 
This would, indeed, be a victory of the new science, and we 


recommend immediate experiments at an Od battery with this | 


view. This would in the highest sense be calling a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old. 

We jest on this subject, because jesting is, perhaps, the true 
attitude of mind with which a great portion of it should be re- 
garded. But if there really be in this matter, as one would think 
there must be, some wilful and coldhearted traders on that yearning 
after vanished forms and faces to be seen no more till we follow 
those who have gone before us through the awful portals, which 
is one of the suppressed passions of almost every mature person’s 
life, we can scarcely imagine any impiety of which man can be 
guilty that would deserve in that other life a bitterer retribution. 
The impiety would scarcely be greater, though blasphemy would 
be added to impiety, if these daring adventurers affected to give us 
a photograph of the Divine form itself. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH. 

HERE is something almost comic in the despairing energy 
with which England resolves that it will for one day be 
amused. The Royal wedding must be a féte, and the people insist 
on a holiday ; but if they secure one—characteristically enough— 
by dint of an Act ot Parliament, they will have still to decide 
what to do with the weary time. The evening is manageable 
enough. Illuminations are always pleasant to look at ; most men 
are children in their admiration for fireworks; and drinking, 





singing, smoking, and dancing can be made to employ the time | 


the spectacle does not fill. But the long and tiresome day, how 
to fill up that? ‘The country towns are, in this respect, better off 
than London ; for the local notables, however innocent of inventive 
power, have at least one grand resource. They can give roast 
beef and plum pudding to people whose usual diet is bread and 
bacon; and the thought of the afternoon's feast will be com- 
pensation for the morning's tedium. For tedious all the morning 
ceremonies will most undoubtedly be. Windsor is the best off of 
the boroughs; for, though the good citizens will not see the wed- 
ding, and are necessarily shut out from the Castle, still they can 


shout for the procession, criticize ladies’ dresses, and entertain | 


themselves with the fancy that they are beholding a gorgeous 
State ceremonial. Some other places also have local advantages 
which they have the brains to employ. That idea of marching 
by torchlight up to a peak and there lighting a mighty 
bonfire is really creditable to the people of Malvern, and 
is the only thought with a touch of poetry in it which the 
prospect of a festival has yet evolved. It would not have cost | 
very much to realize Macaulay's picture of the Armada alanw, | 


, and send a signal flame from end to end of England; and the 
experiment would have been worth the trial. Then some towns 
have sea frents ora broad river reach, and everybody feels, or 
thinks he feels, an interest in a regatta, while a steamer race is 

| one of the very few contests which can rouse non-sporting men to 

a fever of hope and fear. It would make a Quaker bet. In others 

| again, some local magnate is strong enough to induce the towns- 
people to accept some intelligible plan, or rich enough to entertain 
all, and all being treated as guests feel, if not amused, at least a 
sense that they should be. But there are scores of places with from 
twenty to thirty thousand people, without any special resources, 
and led as well as governed by corporations, and between alder- 

/ manic stupidity and natural difficulties they are sadly puzzled 
what to do or avoid. ‘The Mayors must lead, and the flounderings 
of country Mayors in search of an entertainment would makea 
glorious comedy. They are liberal to profusion, these gentlemen, 
and in private life are probably jolly personages, but even Mayors 
cannot be expected to turn inventive all at once. One genius, whose 


name we withhold, lest we should seem to ridicule a man who 
means nothing but kindliness, offers as the most fitting form of 
festivity to give a banquet—to all policemen! At Ipswich the 
worthy citizens, after subscribing most liberally to feast all chil- 
dren, and all the aged poor, some 6,000 in all, can think of nothing 
| better than a procession of the Mayor and Council, the Odd Fel- 
lows, Masons, Foresters, and other nondescript bodies, and the five 
or six score riflemen up to the racecourse, there to give a feu de 
| joie, and return, dusty and melancholy, but with a pleasing sense of 
| duty well performed. ‘The idea would be a capital one fora funeral, 
| and carried out in a town which looks like a Belgian city without 
its liveliness, or its trees, will have a most dreary effect. In one 
town, in utter despair at their own want of inventiveness, the 
Committees have resolved to give everybody a ticket for one 
shilling’s worth of meat, and at another everybody is to march in 
| procession to church. At Lincoln the main feature in the amuse- 
| ments is to be a special service, and nowhere has ingenuity suc- 
ceeded in getting beyond a feast for the poor, a partial illumina- 
tion, a display of fireworks, and, where the clergy are not too 
Puseyite or too pious, a very exclusive ball. 


The most unhappy case of all is, however, the Metropolitan. 
London is too big to feast, or to take into the country, or to 
|} amuse in any way whatsoever. Even the Board of Works, which 
| thinks in millions, and would accept the government of the world 
| with a growl at the possible “interference” of Providence, would 
| hardly have the audacity to feast that congeries of all the tribes of 
| man which we term the London Poor. A procession of corporate 
bodies would be more laughed at than admired. There is no room 
for games. Sports on the river, which might really succeed, are 
somehow never organized. Decorations Englishmen never 
| manage, and, we suppose from climate, have not a notion how 
their grand city would look with red cloth hung from 
|every upper window. Fireworks to entertain London would 
cost scores of thousands of pounds, and Parliament is not 
in the mood to make any festive grant. So we fall back 
on illuminations, which will be very good in one or two 
streets and the centre of the City, tolerable throughout the 
West-end, and very poor everywhere else. If the Chapter 
will illuminate the dome of St. Paul's that will be worth a 
| journey to see—but it is Lent, and though the Chapter will fill its 
pockets by rent for reserved seats, it may deem it un-Christian to 
|empty them. For the daytime there is nothing but strolling, 
| which, though acceptable on the Continent, in England includes 
the certainty that by night some hundreds of thousands will be 
exceedingly drunk. Our fathers managed the matter better, but 
their experience is valueless to us. A festival in the time of Henry 
the Eighth was just a village fair expanded till it amused a city. 
| We have not the open spaces necessary, or the full control of our 
streets, or even the social discipline. Morrice-dancers in Piccadilly 
would be decidedly in the way, and fountains running wine are 
only possible where a man can be hanged for being a “ masterless 
knave,” or flogged as a “‘ masterful vagrant.” The “ pageant” of 
those old times we might, perhaps, imitate, and a procession really 
reproducing the life of the City during the fifteenth century would, 
if it could be prepared, be a most acceptable spectacle. It should 
be really performed by all the actors in London, and would be for 
the people what the Eglinton tournament was for the gentry. 
There is, however, scarcely the time to prepare any scene of the 
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kind, and amid the multitude of suggestions a nation will, we doub 


t | beggars from whence they started. ‘The Count, therefore, had 


not, be turned into the streets of London to lounge and jest, and | great trouble at first to find willing adherents to his projected 
quarrel and fuddle, under a sky which is one-half smoKe, and in | enterprise, but at the end of eighteen months succeeded in inducing 


streets presenting endless lines of dull and dirty grey. 


M. Dillon, the French Consul at San Francisco, to assist him in the 


The 7th will probably pass off better, provided the fog is kindly | execution of his plan. After a long correspondence between the 


disposed—for a procession is a definite thing. 


People care to see | latter and M. Levasseur, Minister of France at Mexico, Count 


the Princess, even when wearied out with an endless drive, and | Raousset started for the Mexican capital, to examine personally the 


take an interest in any event which brings royalty face to face witl 


1 | field on which to work. Backed by the influential French envoy, 


its subjects. It will be necessary to take some care, however, to | the Count found it comparatively easy to proceed, and, in April, 
prevent little mistakes from spoiling the general effect, and more | 1852, obtained from President Arista a concession to work the 
particularly to avoid the curious blunder of placing the royal | silver mines of Arizona, in the province of Sonora. ‘The concession 


cortege in front. 





The scenes in a drama should lead up to the | conferred extraordinary powers, not only for mining, agricultural, 


climax, not commence with it ; and a procession should not begin | and commercial purposes, but for taking possession of the country, 


with royalty and end in London aldermen. 


The report that | from the native Indians, if necessary, by force of arms. 


On the 


the royal carriages are to proceed at a trot is, of course, a basis of this important grant a company, called the Restauradora, 


canard. The Prince and Princess will scarcely commence public | 


life with an affront to the people of London. 
will believe in the idea so often started, of popularizing royalty ; 


was formed immediately, the greater part of the shares being taken 


Few thinking men | py the banking-house of Jecker de la Torre and Co. His purse well 


| filled, Count Raousset now returned to San Francisco, and, without 


and nobody in England wants a king to walk about with an old | further trouble, enlisted a company of 250 Frenchmen, who, fully 


umbrella ; but exclusiveness has of late years been a little overdone. | 
The preposterous etiquette which forces a dress two centuries old | 
on every perzon received, the absence of decent accommodation in 

the London palaces, and the dread of enormous crowds have | 


ail combined to seclude the Sovereign. 


gracious receptions which Whitehall once beheld, and which dis- 


appeared with the Stuart House. A younger generation, however, 


can, if they will, relax the code more easily than the Sovereign, 


and in so doing replace the royal family in its true position—the 


centre not only of politics, but of English society. 





RAOUSSET DE BOULBON. 
T is singular to note how the dream of a conquest of Mexico has 
held possession of the French mind for centuries. Expeditions 
similar to the one now undertaken by Napoleon III. were planned 


under Louis XIV., Louis XVI., the Republic, and the First | 


Empire. For the last hundred years, scarce a generation has passed 
over the scene in France without contributing its share to the 
search of adventure in the land of Cortez, the country of supposed | 
fabulous wealth and riches. The history of the last of these adven- 
tures, little known in this country, though vividly remembered in 
France, is interesting in more than one respect, and is said to have 
been even not without influence on the policy of the present 
Emperor. We allude to the romantic expedition into Sonora in 
1852-54, by Count de Raousset-Boulbon. 

Count Raousset-Boulbon, the scion of one of the oldest noble | 
families of Provence, was born in 1817, and losing his mother | 
early, and entirely neglected by his misanthropic father, who | 
spent his days in lonely grandeur in the old castle of Boulbon, was 
left for education to the companionship of la Jeune France. Hav- 
ing come of age, he hurried up to Paris, and in a few years 
managed to run through his patrimony, consisting of about a mil- 
lion of francs. He then thought of emigration and went to Algeria, 


but, not succeeding, returned to France just in time to witness | 


the revolution of February, 1848. A few friends helped him to 
establish a journal, La Liberté, at Avignon, and he set hard 
to preaching and lecturing in the clubs, for the purpose 
of being elected into the National Assembly. The votes, how- 
ever, failed at the critical moment, and disgusted with a republic 
unable to appreciate his talents, the Count resolved on emigrating 
to the New World. He landed at San Francisco in August, 1850, 


with a light purse, but full of mighty schemes, tending to nothing | 
less than the conquest of the western provinces of Mexico. He | 


freely expressed his ideas that the Saxon race was acquiring too 
much power on the northern continent of America, and that the 
time had come when the French, as chief representative of the 
great Romanic nations of Europe, were to take their share of the 
rich territories between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Of such 
plans and dreams, Count Raousset was not the only preacher ; but 
they were held in common with him by all the more enthusiastic 
portion of la Jeune France in the Old as well as the New World. 
Before the arrival of the Count at San Francisco, several parties 
of Frenchmen had set out from California to conquer, or colonize, 
as they would call it, the fertile realms of Mexico; but all of 
them were more or less unsuccessful in their attempts, and either 
miserably perished in the land of promise, or returned as 


The Levée as formal | 
as a parade, the Drawing-room as solemn as a cathedral, and 
costly as a sixpenny income-tax—these are poor substitutes for the 


| armed and equipped, with several pieces of cannon, set sail for the 
| shores of Mexico in the first days of June, 1852. 
| ‘The Count and his little army landed at Guaymas, on the coast 
| of Sonora, after a short and prosperous voyage, and were received 
| with all honours by the inhabitants. The bells kept ringing and 
the guns firing for several days, after which Count Raousset 
marched inland towards the town of Hermosillo. Before reaching 
this place a message was received from General Blanco, Governor- 
General of Sonora, ordering the French not to advance further into 
the country before having taken the oath of fidelity to the Mexican 
Government. Count Raousset sent back a very polite reply, full 
of assurances of love and goodwill, but declining to obey the com- 
mand, as contrary to the concession obtained from President 
Arista. At the same time the Count gave orders to hasten forward 
on the road, and, while so doing, unfurled a flag containing, in 
letters of gold, the inscription, ‘*‘ The Independence of Sonora.” 
Thus the Rubicon was passed. When the French arrived before 
| Hermosillo they found the city occupied by the soldiers of General 
Blanco, to the number of nearly a thousand. Count Raousset at 
| once ordered a storm, and at the end of less than three hours was 
| master of the place, having utterly routed the Mexicans. The two 
| pieces of cannon, brought from San Francisco, greatly contributed 
to the success of the enterprise, and sent the enemy flying in all 
directions. The French only lost seventeen killed and twenty- 
| three wounded, while the Mexicans had a loss more than five 
times as great. The news of this feat of arms created a profound 
sensation at the city of Mexico, and for a moment almost para- 
| lyzed the action of the Government. 





| 


| Count Raousset, however, though able to gain a victory, was 


unfit on this occasion to make use of it. While all Sonora 
trembled before the French conqueror, he rested on his laurels at 
Hermosillo, making speeches and serenading dark-eyed beauties. 
In California itself, then in the very throes of the gold-fever, 
Count Raousset’s victory had produced such an impression that 
hands of Frenchmen and adventurers of other nations were forming 
in all directions, and at the end of a few weeks, from five to six 
thousand men stood ready for an expedition into Mexico. Before, 
however, they could get ships to convey them, the news arrived 
that the Count and his band, instead of advancing, were in full 
| retreat. This, indeed, turned out to be case. Attacked by a 
violent fever, brought on by excesses, Count Raousset had fallen 
seriously ill, and, in his desponding mood, ordered an immediate 
retreat to Guaymas. On the road thither, a messenger of 
| General Blanco demanded a secret interview with the Count, 
which was at once accorded, and ended in the French 
|leader going over, in a most mysterious manner, to the 
Mexicans. He even refused to see deputations from his own 
‘men, and the latter, helpless and disorganized, were glad 
to accept a sum of eleven thousand dollars from General Bianco, 
and a ship for returning to San Francisco. Count Raousset fol- 
| lowed, after a stay of many more months in Sonora, retained, it . 
| was rumoured, by the same dark-eyed senovitas who had hemmed 
his activity at Hermosillo. At last a note from Consul Dillon 
brought the Count back to California. ‘It is high time to re- 


ay wrote the Minister of France; “ Revenez ict au plus 








| vite! 
Count Raousset returned to San Francisco, but had scarcely 
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begun his preparations for a new campaign into Sonora, when he 
received a pressing invitation from Santa-Anna, the new President 
of the Mexican Republic, to meet him in his own capital. En- 
ticed by the singularity of the call the Count started, and, in the 
spring of 1853, had his first meeting with Santa-Anna, who re- 


ceived him with open arms, and great demonstrations of affection. | 


For a few brief months the victor of Hermosillo was the lion of the 
Mexican capital, and the festivities culminated in a new presidential 
grant, promising not only immense estates, but an immediate 


advance in cash of 250,000 frances, or 10,0001, besides a monthly | 


subvention of 90,000 francs. The ostensible object of the treaty 


between Santa-Anna and the Count was the defence of Sonora | 
against the Indian tribes in the north ; however, it was well known | 


in Mexico that in reality the President wanted help against his 
rivals in power, particularly General Juan Alvarez, who had just 
risen in rebellion. 
Count Raousset as a military genius, also entered into negotiations 
with him, which he favoured, and the plot being discovered, an 
order for the arrest of the victor of Hermosillo was despatched by 
Santa-Anna. The Count received timely notice from the 
French Minister, and throwing himself on his steed, galloped 


away, in the middle of the night, to Acapulco. Riding 
night and day, and killing several horses under him, he 


managed to reach the coast, and in a ready vessel embarked 
once more for San Francisco. Here all things were ready, 
M. Dillon having been hard at work, in the absence of his 
friend, to organize a new expedition into Mexico. A thousand 
men were already enlisted and steamers prepared to embark them, 
when, on a sudden, the American Government, jealous of foreign 
filibusters, stepped in to arrest the progress of the enterprise. M. 
Dillon was made a prisoner, and, notwithstanding his diplomatic 
character, had to give heavy bail before being released, while an 
embargo was laid upon the ships engaged for the expedition. How- 
ever, the steamer Challenge managed to slip out of the harbour of 
San Francisco on the 2nd April, 1854, with some three hundred 
men on board ; and Count Raousset, who was watched in all his 
movements, followed in the night of the 23rd of May, in 
a little French schooner of only twelve tons’ burthen, called 
La Belle. The expedition landed safely at Guaymas, but 
was attacked forthwith by a body of Mexican troops, 
numbering several thousands. The French held out bravely 
until the arrival of their commander, who entered Guay- 
mas only at the beginning of July, having been shipwrecked 
in his little vessel on the coast of Sonora, and obliged to live on 
herbs and mussels for several weeks. Eager for the strife, Count 
Raousset had no sooner put himself at the head of his men, than 
he gave notice of attack to the Mexican commander, General 
Yanez. ‘The battle began in the streets of Guaymas, on the 
morning of July 13. The Mexicans, well provided with guns, 
fought bravely, and although the French, too, stood their ground 
like lions, they were overpowered at the end of four hours, having 
lost more than one-half in dead and wounded. Count Raousset, 
flying into the house of the French Consul, was taken away 
forcibly at the end of several days, and put before a council of 
war. The sentence, of course, was death. Led out upon the 
shore early on the morning of the 12th of August, the order was 
executed by six Mexican soldiers, and, after the first discharge of 
muskets, the Count fell to the ground, crying ‘“ Vive la France!” 
Thus ended, at the early age of thirty-six, Count de Raousset- 
Boulbon, surnamed by his friends the ‘“ French Cortez.” 

As already mentioned, the story of Count Raousset is far from 
being forgotten in his own country, but forms the theme of con- 


versation at many a French fireside. Books and pamphlets have 


immortalized the life of the young Count of Provence, and his 


strikingly handsome portrait is to be seen in the printshops of 


Paris, and adorns, it is rumoured, one of the salles d'attente in the | 


Tuileries. The belief, expressed in the published correspondence 


of Count Raousset, is general that had he but had a few thousand | 


more men under his command, he would have conquered, not only 
the province of Sonora, but the whole of Mexico. In all probability, 
this is the opinion, too, of Napoleon LII.; or, at least, was at 
the commencement of the great Mexican campaign. The French 
have a striking tendency to remember victories and to forget 
defeats. As Austerlitz is spoken of in France more than Water- 


loo, so the glory of the field of Hermosillo seems to have obscured 


completely the view of the bleeding body on the shore of 
Guaymas. 


Ww 


But the emissaries of the latter, looking upon | 


THE CASE OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, 
= publish to-day a letter from Mr. II. Ricketts controvert- 
ing our recently published tiews on Indian tenure. Mr. 
| Ricketts is, perhaps, the first living authority on the subject, but 
even to him we can bow only on one point. The writer of the 
| article on ** The Case of the English in India” had forgotten that 
a bill, passed as he was leaving India, enabled a sub-tenant to pro- 
tect himself against the failure of the tenant in chief. He can only 
do so, however, when the collector considers the rent paid a fair 
minimum value, and private bargains for land are therefore sub- 
ject to the control of the Executive Government. As to the pro- 
vision protecting the holder from casual loss of his estate, it amounts 
just to this. 
funded property equal to twenty years’ rent, may put that funded 
property into the collector's hands, and his estate will not besold away 


Anybody who happens, besides his estate, to have 


from him. In other words, he is to deposit the full landlord’s price 
on the land, yet not get any new title! If the deposit may remain 
for ever, what is the objection to selling outright; if not, what the 
value of the offer? For the rest, we adhere to our general descrip- 
tion, believing that the legal reforms, though ordered, are not fully 
carried out, and when carried out, inadequate. 

As to waste lands, Mr. Ricketts has finally smashed his own 
side. It appears that Sir C. Wood has actually ordered applicants 
to pay in alvance for the survey of land which may be afterwards 
sold by auction to scmebody else ! 


POLAND IN PARIS. 
[From our Srecran CorresPonDENT.] 
Febrnary 26th, 1863. 

Panis is in a state of feverish excitement, and the Bourse in a state of 
breathless trepidation. On the 20th inst. there was a sudden fall 
of 55 cents. on the Rente, and of 50 francs on the Crédit Mobilier. 
The fact is characteristic, and sadly confirms the truth of the say- 
ing, ‘‘ En France, la rente baisse quand Thonneur est en hausse,” 
and, indeed, the question which engrosses the attention and im- 
passions the hearts of all is one of national honour. ‘There is not a 
Frenchman who does not turn pale with emotion on thinking of 
the bitter, unspeakable feeling of humiliation which oppressed 
France, and was so soon changed into rage, when, in 1831, the 
dismal news came—*“ Once more it is all over with Poland!” The 
backwardness of Louis Philippe’s Government in preventing her 
from being murdered was proclaimed a crime. Groups formed in 
every quarter of Paris, the national fury finding vent in impreca- 
tions and threats; armourers’ shops invaded by young men in 
quest of a weapon ; the roll of the drums mingled in every street 
with the shrill voices of the public criers; masses of cavalry and 
infantry overflowing the squares, the quays, the boulevards; in 
one word, the capital of France plunged into maddening despair. 
Such was the extraordinary scene by which the sympathies of 
France for a sister-country were exhibited. Many were those 
whom the sword of the sergents de ville laid low on that occasion, 
and the attempt at insurrection was put down, but, from that 
moment, any shrewd observer might have foreseen that, for not 
having done enough towards assisting Poland, Louis Philippe 
would not die on the throne. For then it was that between him 
and the nation the fatal abyss began to yawn. 

Is it surprising that a feeling so ardent, so deep-rooted, should 
have been revived in its full force by the the renewed agonies of 
Poland, the heroic outburst of her despair, the atrocities per- 
petrated by her oppressors, and the intervention of the King of 
Prussia? ‘The fact is, that for a very long time, men’s minds in 
France have not been so agitated as they are now. You have 
heard of a petition, about to be laid before the Senate, upon the 
all-engrossing subject of Poland. To this petition, drawn up by 
M. Saint-mare-Girardin and Father Gratry, professor of theology 
at the Sorbonne, I am informed that more than 2,000 signatures 
have been affixed. ‘The ardour of the students savours of that 
enthusiasm which marked the days of 1830. A subserip- 
tion in favour of the Poles is being raised. A great many 
Frenchmen, almost all of them old soldiers, full of the recollections 
of a long, glorious brotherhood in arms, have determined to go and 
fight the battles of Poland, as she fought our own battles, and are 
| already on their way to the frontier. The one thought which, 
/coming from every one’s heart, rises to every one’s lip, is this, 

** Will Poland have, once more, to exclaim, * God is too high and 
| France too far’ (Dieu est trop haut ct la France trop loin)?” 

Under the circumstances, what a splendid game Napoleon has to 
play! Did ever a more lucky adventurer appear on the stage of 
| history ? It seemed next to impossible that Fortune should do 
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for him more than she had done. Still, this happens to be the 
cage. The cards he holds, at present, in his hands, are all trumps. 
Should he choose to set up as the providential protector of oppressed 
nationalities, as the champion of Right, who will stand in his 
way? All Europe is indignant at the savage policy of Russia, 
cannot think of the intervention of Prussia without loathing, and 
looks at the valiant efforts of the Poles with a mingled feeling of 
respectful pity and admiration. In France, there was, perhaps, 
one only question on which the most opposite parties had any 
chance of finding an opportunity to agree: here it is. The 
faithful adherence of the Poles to the Catholic religion has 
endeared them to the clerical party. The Liberal and 
the Republican party would, of course, hail their triumph 
as the greatest of blessings. ‘The partizans of the Empire know 
that, in the Imperial epopée, the name of Poniatowski is insepar- 
able from Napoleon’s. Among the advisers of the present 
Emperor, who but Morny is likely to be dissatisfied, in the event 
of a war against Russia? Walewski is the son of a Polish gen- 
tleman and was born in Poland. His wife could not fail to be 
delighted with anything attempted in favour of the Poles, and 
her influence over the mind of the ruler of the French is consider- 
able. The Empress, who was so eager to uphold the Church party 
in Mexico, would not be true to herself, if she did not ardently 
desire to see Catholic Poland rescued from the grasp of schismatic 
Russia. Prince Napoleon’s feelings have been made public 
through the columns of his journal, the Opinion Nationale. So, 
there would hardly be .a dissentient voice, all over France, were 
the Emperor to give the long expected signal for the modern 
crusade. 

Whether he will avail himself of the golden opportunity remains 
to be seen. About the course he is disposed to take there have 
been all sorts of conflicting rumours. First, it was asserted that 
a note of a threatening character had been addressed to the Court 
of Berlin. Then the opinion prevailed that this note, far from 
admitting of any stormy construction, was couched in friendly 
terms. Again, there was a talk of a letter to the Emperor of 
Russia, gently reminding him of the existing treaties, and very 
much like that which Napoleon wrote to the Czar Nicholas. Ac- 
cording to reports complacently spread by every mouth-piece of 
the Palais-Royal, the tendencies at the Tuileries are still more 
warlike than they were on the eve of the Italian campaign. Some 
speak of the bitter feeling of regret experienced in high quarters 
at the idea of the impediments thrown, by the ill-starred expe- 
dition to Mexico, in the way of a far more important, easy, and 
popular intervention. 

However, a note is said to have been presented by Baron Gros 
to the British Government, and much will depend upon the line of 
policy which Lord Palmerston this time will think fit to follow; I 
say, this time, because there are, respecting this matter, certain 
facts which should be stated. Let England reflect on the import 
of the following document, referring to the state of things in 
1831 :— 

‘“* The undersigned, &c., &c., in reply to the note presented to 
him by the ambassador of France, the object of which is to induce 
the British Government to interpose in concert with France in the 


affairs of Poland, for the purpose of stopping the effusion of blood, 
and of procuring for that country a political and national existence, 

** Has the honour to inform His Excellency the Prince de Talley- 
rand, that with all the disposition the King of Great Britain might 
have to concur with the King of the French in any measure calcu- 
lated to consolidate the peace of Europe, and more especially in 
any which would really have the effect of putting an end to the 
war of extermination of which Poland is now the theatre, His 
Majesty is compelled to declare :-- 

‘* That a mere ordinary mediation, under existing circumstances, 
could not fail to be rejected by Russia ; the more so, that the Court 
of St. Petersburg has just declined the proposals of this kind made 
to it by France ; that, consequently, the intervention of the two 
Courts, to be effective, must be an intervention to be enforced, in 
the event of a rejection on the part of Russia. 

“* The King of England does not conceive himself, by any means, 
justified in adopting the latter alternative... . . The frank and 
amicable relations existing between the Court of St. Petersburg 
and His Majesty do not permit him to undertake it. His Britannic 
Majesty therefore finds himself compelled to decline the proposals 
transmitted to him by His Excellency the Prince de Talleyrand, in 
his note of the 20th of June (1831), being of opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived for successfully adopting them against the will 
of a Sovereign whose rights are incontestable, 

“ Moreover, His Majesty has directed the undersigned to express 
to His Excellency, the ambassador of France, the deep anguish of 


his heart at seeing the ravages that are taking place in Poland, 
and io assure him that he will take every step compatible with 
his friendly relations with Russia, to put an end to those ravages. 
Instructions have already been forwarded to the ambassador of 
His Britannic Majesty at St. Petersburg, to declare that His Ma- 
jesty will insist upon the maintenance of the political existence 
of Poland, as established in 1815, and of her national institutions.” 
“ (Signed), PALMERSTON.” 


At the time this declaration was made, the circumstances were, 
|in many respects, the same as they are now. Poland, goaded by 
tyranny into insurrection, had come to that pass at which she could 
listen to nothing but her despair. The Russians were busy butcher- 
ing their plundered victims. Prussia had insolently broken through 
|the principle of insurrection, and, remembering but too well to 
| what extent she had been privy to the crime of the partition of 
| Poland, she was aiding her accomplices to the best of her power in 
| hunting down the unfortunate Poles. Austria, on the contrary, 
| seemed ashamed of having formed part of a coalition of highway- 
|men, and was prepared to countenance, at least indirectly, the 
claims of those she had contributed to rob. As to the French, 
they burnt with a desire to draw the sword in favour of the sister 
country, clamoured for the signal with stern enthusiasm, and 
might be said to hang upon the life of Poland more than on 





their own. 

Such being the circumstances, to whom is the fall of Poland in 
1831 to be imputed? It will not be out of place to state the facts 
of the case, which, I am afraid, are not generally or sufficiently 
known. 

First, it is worthy of notice that, in 1831, the idea of a diploma- 
tic combination tending to the reconstitution of Poland as an in- 
dependent State was suggested by Austria. Nor is this, after all, 
to be wondered at. ‘Time had wrought changes of uncommon 
magnitude since the famous treaty of partition. The bent of 
Russia being towards the south-west, she had overwhelmed through 
her tremendous weight all that came in her way. Her strides 
along the coasts of the Black Sea and her progress in Turkey were 
more than enough to inspire Austria with the fear of being turned 
and surrounded. In this situation, how could she object to the 
formation of a kingdom by which her frontiers would have been 
covered and secured from the south-east to the north-west? 
It was probably under the influence of these considerations that, 
in 1831, Austria lost no time in endeavouring to disconnect her 
policy, as regards Poland, from that of St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
I have had means personally to ascertain that, at that period, the 
Austrian Consul, who had not quitted Warsaw, gave the Polish 
Government to understand that his sovereign was not indisposed 
to favour the re-establishment of Polish nationality, and even to 
go the length of relinquishing Galicia, on two conditions; first, 
that Poland should accept as her king an Austrian prince ; secondly, 
that the proposition should be made conjointly by France and 
Austria. 

That the policy of Louis Philippe was timid in the extreme, and 
sometimes made heartless by his exaggerated fear of anything 
likely to be conducive to war, is undeniable. Still to the com- 
munication of Austria he did not turn a deaf ear, either from a 
conviction that he would not have too much to risk, if backed by 
England, whose assent was to be requested, or from a sense of the 
danger he might incur by too systematically crossing the 
sympathies of the French people for their old companions in arms— 
a torrent not easily to be stemmed. M. Walewski, who had been 
despatched from Poland to sound the dispositions, both of the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries and the Cabinet of St. James's, reached 
Paris in the beginning of March, just at the moment when the 
Ministry of Laffitte was making room for that of Casimir Perier. 
The French Government did not reject the overtures of Austria, 
but insisted on the necessity of obtaining the co-operation of 
England. Whereupon M. Walewski proceeded to London. But 
the only answer which could be elicited from Lord Palmerston was, 
that he would never consent to back France in any design, either 
hostile or disagreeable, to Russia. The above-quoted document 
needs no comment. If Poland was suffered to be trampled upon 
in 1831, the responsibility cannot be said to rest chiefly with Louis 
Philippe. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the conduct of Russia having 
been a permanent violation of the treaties of Vienna, the abandon- 
ment of Poland was, even from a merely diplomatic point of view, 
| the dereliction of a most solemn duty. 
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To make amends to Poland for the past is consequently, on the | 
part of the English Government, an obligation, the fulfilment of 
which is, in every respect, of paramount importance. It behoves | 
England, holding in Europe as she does the banner of freedom, 
not to allow despotism to reap exclusively the glory consequent 
upon a bold, generous vindication of a just cause. What figure 
would the principle of free governments cut in the world if, in 
the case of England remaining inactive, the French autocrat were 
to recall his soldiers from Rome, to make peace with Mexico, and 
to prove to posterity that despotism only was capable of accom- 
plishing what even the heroic Kosciusko thought impossible when 
vanquished at Macijowic, and, being all over blood, he exclaimed 
in mortal anguish, ** Finis Polonix.” A FREEMAN. 


| 
} 


THE AMERICAN SITUATION. 
[From our Sprectat CornresronDENT.] 

New York, February 11, 1863. 
The accidental interruption of my letters has made too wide a | 
hiatus to attempt now to bridge it over by recounting all the events | 
that have transpired in the meantime. ‘The bloody days of Mur- | 
freesboro’, the bloodier still of Fredericksburg, the repulse at 
Vicksburg, the disaster at Galveston, the proclamation of the 1st 
of January, another change of command in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, the change that at one moment impended over the Cabinet 
at Washington—the secret history of which alone was subject 
enough for one letter—all these events have come and gone, lifting 
us with hope or casting us down with disappointment. Each has 
had its influence, whether transitory or permanent, upon the history 
of the war and the time, and, according as they are of more or less | 
importance, are left behind as events accomplished, or are still at | 
work upon events yet to come. The immediate interest in most 
of them has passed away. The importance that attaches to any 
of them, after the lapse of a few weeks only, is not in the 
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| weak and cowardly in the presence of infirmity and treachery. 


| geration in that sketch.” 


| farm to be free of all obligation. 




































again a turbulent nest of Secession under Banks; nowhere is there 
a strong will, a high and intelligent purpose, or a development of 
military genius. The enthusiasm that was to do all at a blow 
sinks into sullen lethargy or open discontent mm the presence of 
obstacles that it did not count upon, and the patriotism that would 
be ready to do all and suffer all under brave leadership, grows 


Here, at this moment, is our greatest danger ; and perhaps a great 
military success can alone avert it. An AMERICAN, 





INDIAN TENURES. 
To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” 

Sm,—In the article in your paper of the 14th, headed, ‘ The 
Case of the English in India,” you state in some detail the difficul- 
ties encountered by an Englishman desirous of becoming a holder 
of land in India, and you wind up your statement with these 
words :—** We challenge any Indian to point out the faintest exag- 
I tind in your sketch the following asser- 
tions :—I1st. There is but one form in India, viz., a perpetual lease 
never to be cancelled by the landlord while certain rents are paid, 
but voidable at will by the tenant, who has only to surrender the 
2nd. The whole land is already 
covered with clouds of settlers who have only two kinds of hold- 
ings. 3rd. They have all perpetual leases. 4th. When the land 
is sold the collector’s hammer annuls all existing sub-tenures, save 
only those of the hereditary cottiers. 5th. ‘Tenancies-in-chief can- 
not be split, except under some rare circumstances. 6th. The court 
is forty miles off ; every process is conducted on the old Chancery 
system, written pleadings, written plea and answer, rejoinder and 
surrejoinder, three appeals, and so on ad infinitum. 7th. Survey 
is impossible under five years, for want of disposable surveyors, who 
are 1,400 miles off, plotting out a Bengal county on ascheme abso- 
lutely perfect, and which will be finished before A.D. 1900. 
I think I can show exaggeration. Ist. Instead of there 


thousands of lives extinguished in the fierce fight of the battle-field, | being but one form of lease in India, the variety in the 
in the thousands upon thousands who mourn the loss of lives so| form of lease is infinite. The author of the article evi- 
dear to them, but in the acts of rulers and statesmen which must | dently has lived in Burdwan, or some neighbouring district, in 








rule coming events. 

It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact, either at home | 
or abroad, that the opposition to the war is becoming daily | 
-more and mare virulent at the North; or rather, to speak | 
with entire correctness, the opposition to the party in whose | 
hands rests the conduct of the war. That party must be 
strengthened by a great success. ‘The Administration is weak ; 
and divided purpose distracts its counsels, its Generals hitherto 
have been weak, or worse, and as yet no great man of commanding 
intellect, determined will, and wide comprehension of the situation, 
has appeared to wield the enthusiasm and direct the energy of the 
people. If we fail, it will not be from hopelessness in our cause, but 
hopelessness in our leaders. But every new success inspirits us, 
and brings forth such display of determination in the people, that 
the Administration is impelled to new spirit and new action, and 
the traitorous and merely partizan element at the North shrinks 
and slinks away to hide itself out of sight. Our worst enemies are 
not the Rebels, nor yet their Northern friends, but the timidity and 
despair of loyal people, who, appalled at new difficulties and 
obstacles, which must, day by day, be developed in the progress of 
the war, are almost ready to drop their hands in hopeless inactivity, 
and permit themselves to be overwhelmed by the dead weight of 
incompetent leadership. We know that history only repeats 
itself, and that our experience is only the experience of all countries 
that have ever been engaged in civil war, or, indeed, serious war of 
any sort. But men learn very little from history, do not even 
know much about it; and the struggle of to-day is none the 
lighter because- somebody went through the same struggle 
yesterday. Whether war is right or wrong, it is, nevertheless, 
true that a long peace is enervating. We are paying to-day the 
penalty of fifty years of unexampled prosperity, in the loss of that 
national courage which alone can render a people fit for a struggle 
so gigantic as that into which we have been so suddenly precipi- 
tated. We want a new education; war isa rapid teacher; but 
swift as it is it must have time. Give us time; let us have 
occasionally some signal suecess—as we have had all along—to lift 
us out of hopeless dejection, and the impulsive energy of the 
people rises to new strength and hope, and even imbecility is 
roused to action. Murfreesboro’ was a barren victory ; Fredericks- 
burg was a disastrous failure ; Vicksburg is not taken; and the | 
Mississippi is not yet opened. The President's proclamation has | 
gained no black troops to strike for the Union and their own | 
liberty, because the proclamation is as yet only a document, and | 
not an act. New Orleans, , Which Butler had reduced to order, is | 


















































which the form of lease known as the Putnee system prevails. 
That system is entirely unknown in many of the Bengal districts, 
where farming leases may be procured for short terms and for 
long terms, and on conditions regulated entirely by the views of 
the parties concerned. In some parts it is common for a tenant to 
purchase a lease for a considerable period at a low rate of rent. 
In some parts it is usual for a tenant to pay a gradually increasing 
rent, ‘This is known as the “ russuddee system.’ In some parts 
it is not uncommon for the tenant to make a cash payment, repre- 
senting the rent for several years, before taking possession of his 
farm ; or, in other words, to purchase a rent-free tenure for a term. 
Variety is endless, and though one system may be common in parti- 
cular localities, it cannot be said that one system exclusively 
prevails in any one district, for even in Burdwan farms other 
than Putnee farms are to be found. 

2ndly and 3Srdly. The holdings of the ryots vary as much, or 
more, than the farming tenures. At one end are those known in 
Bengal as the ** Khood Kasht Kudeemee ” ryots, who have held at 
a fixed rent since previous to 1783. At the other end are the 
mere tenants at will, with no rights at all. Between these are 
many classes with rights more or less recognized. There are 
thousands who hold, under decrees of court, that is, who having 
sued their landlord in the civil court, to have a fair rate fixed, 
obtained a decree some years ago declaring what a fair rate was. 
How far these holders are liable to increased demands is a question 
for discussion ; the terms of the decrees vary. ‘There are thousands 
who, having held at one fixed rate for more than twenty years, are 
entitled, under sec. 4, Act 10, of 1859, to continue to hold at that 
rate till their landlord shall have proved in court that the rent has 
been changed since the permanent settlement. There are 
thousands holding, under pottahs, for various periods, on all sorts 
of terms, not liable to be set aside till the term shall have expired. 
There are thousands, I might write millions, of Paiee ryots culti- 
vating lands out of the villages in which they reside, who neither 
have nor claim any right whatever, and till the land for the season 
on such terms as may be agreed on. ‘There are other classes, but 
further particulars would be wearying. 

4thly. This is the mistake calculated to do most harm. 
Under the Sale Law Act of 1859 the difficulty said still to 
exist was remedied. A farmer may now obtain a title protecting 
him completely against the effect of the collector's hammer. This 
title is to be procured with very little trouble, and at a very trifling 
cost. Under section 39 of the Act, the giver and the receiver of 
the lease, or their agents, have to appear before the collector and 
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register the lease. The registry secures the protection desired. 


The policy and propriety of this law were much questioned at the | 


time, but since its enactment I have not read or heard a single 
objection. Itis a little disappointing to find that after the expira- 
tion of four years, a public print, claiming peculiar authority on 
subjects connected with the administration of affairs in India, 
should altogether ignore the existence of the rule, and proclaim 
that no leaseholder can procure protection against the default of 
tho holder-in-chief. 

5thly. Tenancies-in-chief may be split whenever the parties 

owning the tenancy desire that it should be divided. It is admitted 
that this operation is attended with difficulty and delay. The 
subject has been considered again and again by men most desirous 
of providing a remedy. Hitherto, the simplification of the 
Butwara law has proved beyond the ability of those who have made 
the attempt. But notwithstanding the delays and the expense in 
some parts of the country, the subdivision of estates has prevailed 
to such an extent that many persons are now of opinion that it 
would be well to reintroduce the provisign of regulation 6, of 1807, 
which remained in force till 1814, and not to divide any estate 
paying less than 1,000 rupees per annum land revenue. There are, 
in Bengal, 184,485 estates paying revenue to Government ; the 
average land revenue paid by each is only 197. 7d. It can hardly 
be necessary to facilitate subdivision with a view to a 
greater distribution of landed property. At the head of 
the list stands the Rajah of Burdwan, paying above 300,000/. 
sterling ; at the bottom are thousandsin Sylhet paying an average 
of fifteen shillings each. I am inclined to the opinion that for 
many reasons it might be advisable to hinder rather than to pro- 
mote further subdivision of tenancies-in-chief ; at all events the 
circumstances cannot be very rare under which a tenancy-in-chief 
can be split, or they would not at this moment be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. 

6thly. Within a few years the numbers of the courts in Bengal 
has been so increased that many are inclined to the opinion that 
in some parts, considering the character of the people, more harm 
than good may ensue. With a population prone to litigation, there 
must be some disadvantages in having hungry attorneys and 
pleaders almost within hail from every door. It is open to ques- 
tion whether, upon the whole, it is not better that very trifling 
grievances should go without redress, rather than that a feud 
should be commenced in court respecting every disagreement. Be 
this as it may, there are now four or five courts where a few years 
ago there was one. As to the form of procedure in the courts, you 
write as if the new Code of Civil Procedure, Act 8, of 1859, had 
still to be introduced. That code has been pronounced by good 
authority to be as near perfect as anything proceeding from fallible 
man can be. One of the objects especially sought was such expe- 
dition as was compatible with fair trial, and as far as can 
be judged, after four years’ experience, that object has been 
thoroughly obtained. Again, I say it is disappointing that an 
English print of some position, having, as far as I know, no aim 
except the dissemination of truth and the instruction of its readers 
for good ends, should overlook a work which has been declared to 
be as complete a success of its kind as ever was accomplished by 
any legislative body on earth. 

7thly. Instead of the Government surveyors being employed 
1,400 miles off, the districts now undergoing survey are in 
Bengal, and but a short distance from the countries where nu- 
merous grants have been obtained—Cachar and Sylhet. ‘The last 
district is under survey, and the whole will be completed in two 
more seasons, When the services of many most accomplished sur- 
veyors will be available for employ elsewhere. As Mr. Laing says 
in a pamphlet that in Bengal, the measures taken by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for hastening surveys and the completion of 
grants have practically brought things nearly back to the point 
where they stood before Lord Canning’s resolution was altered, 
the applicants for grants cannot have suffered much inconvenience 
from the alterations. 

But there is one concession which, though, as far as I am aware, 
it has not been urged by either of the subordinate Governments, 
would be a most welcome boon to all desirous of embarking 
in the cultivation of cotton, tea, and coffee. At present 
the applicant for a grant is called upon to deposit the 
estimated expense of the survey. I would have the expense 
borne in the first place by the Government, and recovered 
from the parties, either in one payment, or by instalments 
with interest at five per cent. after the grant has been con- 
ferred. To parties embarking in such enterprises, every pound 


| furnish funds for an undertaking from which the applicant may 
/not ultimately derive any advantage; while the expense to the 
Government would be as nothing, and there could be no risk, for 
the party who obtained the grant would gladly, on being put in 
possession, agree to refund the expense incurred in the survey. I 
| believe were this boon to be granted, no objection to the system as 
now carried out in Bengal, would be heard of. If it really is 
your desire not to exaggerate the difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing land in Bengal, and if it is not your wish to neutralize the 
orders for granting waste lands, I cannot doubt but that you will 
take an early opportunity of qualifying much that you have pub- 
| lished on the subject. 

There is yet another mistake, mention of which should not be 
omitted. You state, ‘the day he departs, his property is com- 
| paratively valueless, for his agent has only inadvertently or wil- 
fully to miss paying rent by twelve hours, and the Sunset Law 
strips his employer of the estate.” In the preamble of Act 11 of 
| 1859 it is written-—‘* and whereas it is expedient to afford land- 
| holders, particularly absentees, facilities in guarding against the 
accidental sale of their estates for arrears of revenue, by reason 
of the neglect or fraud of their agents”’—and in sec. 15 of the 
Act such facilities are provided.—I am your obedient servant, 

Henry RICKETTs. 
Kingston-on-Thames, 18th February, 1863. 








THE IRONY OF DR. PUSEY. 
To THe Epiror or ture * Specraror.” 

Sir,—With all due respect for Mr. Maurice, Mr. Godfrey Lush- 
ington, and the other writers who write against Dr. Pusey in the 

Times, I cannot but think that they, in common, I must say, with 
many otherwise very acute persons, have entirely missed the true 
point of Dr. Pusey’s conduct. 

They, honest men! think that he is in earnest when he summons 
Professor Jowett before the Majesty of the Court for the Recovery 
of Small Debts! 

Strange they should not recognize the keen and concentrated 
irony of the scholar, the gentleman, and the priest ! 

Dr. Pusey, suspended from the University pulpit for heterodoxy, 
that is to say, personal conviction, condemned in person by Dr. 
Ogilvie, condemned indirectly by Dr. Heurtley, has taken an 
exquisite and delicate revenge. ‘ 

He has engaged his persecutors in a prosecution, which in the bud 
has already covered them with ridicule, in the bloom must cover 
them with disgrace, and which, in their own persons, must furnish 
the ultimate reductio ad absurdum of the only essential feature, we 
are told, of their lives :—** Intolerance for its own sake.” 

Dr. Pusey is a priest, and has fulfilled the Scripture, which bids 
him answer those whom he, at least, must consider as fools, accord- 
ing to their own folly. 

Mr. Maurice commends Dr. Pusey for what he calls his beauti- 
ful power of defying ridicule. ‘The compliment is misplaced. He 
should have extolled his astonishing power of inflicting ridicule and 
maintaining a grave face. 

He inflicts ridicule on himself, you will say. Permit me to 
remind you of the French maxim :—‘ Se crever un ceuil, pour 
en crever deux au voisin.”—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Puseyire. 








BOOKS. 
sabes 

MR. HOWITI’S HISTORY OF THE SUPERNATURAL.* 
Tuts book is a sort of “whiff of grape-shot” fired by Mr. 
Howitt against the theological or religious sansculottes of the 
present day. He calls it a “ History of the Supernatural,” 
but the “ charge ” is really of a most miscellaneous kind, far more 
miscellaneous than any intellectual canister hitherto used. 
Marvels of every sort, from golden legends down to conjurors’ 
balls, are crammed into the charge ; dreams, ghosts aud goblins, 
are rammed very close indeed; a good deal of philosophical 
wadding is added, and the whole let off with a fulminating 
enthusiasm which will stun the brain of the impertinent sceptic 
without virtually affecting, we fear, his unbelief. The truth is 
that Mr. Howitt has no discrimination and no order in his mind. 
He gives us no history of the Supernatural, but plunges about 
between the Supernatural, the Infra-natural, and the Preternatural 
in a way wholly bewildering, and not very impressive. Now 
he is amongst genuinely “ spiritual” phenomena, like those of the 
Christian era; now he is telling a story of Chinese or Egyptian 





* The History of the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations and in ali Churches, 
Christian and Pagan, demonstrating a Universal Faith. By William Howitt. Two 
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sorcery, more wild and childish, if that is conceivable, than that 
of the Devil and St. Dunstan's red-hot tongs; now, again, he is 
considering the spiritual faith which led George Fox and the 
Quakers, or Wesley and Fletcher of Madeley, to attempt and suc- 
ceed in curing by apparently spiritual means people dangerously 
ill, and then at one leap he is amongst the merest buffoonery of 


the so-called spiritual world—the raps and cuffs and squeaks | 


with which spirits (of the vulgarer schoolboy kind) amuse or 
terrify our American cousins. 

Now, whatever Mr. Howitt may himself believe—and his canon 
would seem to be “the less any phenomenon agrees with uni- 
versal human experience the more implicitly should you accept 


it,"—we submit that this indiscriminate method is scarcely | 


wise. He finds us “indurated” with unbelief—the tough hide 


of a Conservative State-Church habit of thought resisting the | 


wiles and darts of devil and angel alike, and he wishes to per- 
suade us of our stiffneckedness. Surely he might then consider 
a little what laws of evidence mean. If we had it reported—say 
from the days of Augustus, on respectable testimony,—that a 
man had swallowed a hundredweight of marbles without injury, 
and was a hundredweight lighter in consequence, would Mr. 
Howitt be indignant with us for our incredulity? Would he 
say we were incredulous because, though only on the same 
testimony, we could believe that Augustus wished rather to 


contract than to extend the limits of the Roman empire, and yet | 


could not believe the physical prodigy ? Or does he really hold, 


as he seems to hold, that that which most appeals to human | 


faith is that which most completely sets at defiance the laws of 
general experience? For Mr. Howitt does not even limit his 
assault on incredulity to attacking the incredulity which will 
not receive God's spiritual revelations because they are above us, 
widening the whole range of our nature. With that we could 
sympathize heartily enough. But he crams down us with equal 


pertinacity a parcel of magical marvels which, if they be true, | 


would only convince us of the preternatural folly and inanity of 
spirits outside the ordinary system of nature, and many of which 
are as impious as they are foolish. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Later in the history of the church, we have a similar statement re- 
garding Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene, which is still more remarkable, as, 
since the case of Belshazzar, in Daniel, it is, perhaps, the oldest instance 
of direct spirit-writing on record. Evagrius, a philosopher, was, after 
much labour, converted to Christianity by the bishop, and brought him | 
a bag of three hundred pounds in gold for the poor, saying Synesius | 
should give him a bill under his hand that Christ should repay him in | 
another world. Synesius gave the bill, and the third day after the | 
funeral of Evagrius he appeared to Synesius in the night and bade him | 
go to his sepulchre, and take his bill, as Christ had satisfied his claim. | 
On relating this to the sons of Evagrius, they remarked that it was very 
curious, as their father had insisted on their burying the bill with him, | 
and they had done so. They then all proceeded to the grave together, 
opened it, and found the bill in the hand of the dead man, thus sub- 
seribed in the undoubted hand of the deceased philosopher:— 
‘I, Evagrius the philosopher, to thee, most holy sir, Bishop Synesius, | 
greeting. I have received the debt which, in this paper, is written with 
thy hand, and am satisfied; and I have no action against thee for the 
gold which I gave to thee, and by thee, to Christ our God and Saviour.’ ” 

What is the gool of believing in the Supernatural, if we are 
to believe an equal amount of the Infra-natural to make up for 
it? Here we have a man converted by enlightened self-interest | 
who makes his gift to the poor a loan to God in the strictest 
sense,—in fact, discounts a bill drawn on Christ by Synesius 
Bishop of Cyrene, which bill is buried with him for greater s2cu- | 
rity. Christis represented as meeting it punctually,—when this 
spiritual usurer gives a receipt for principal and interest, which he 
rather inconveniently substitutes for the original bill in his tomb. 
What blasphemy will these apostles of Unspiritualism preach us | 
next as a remedy for the sin of unbelief? We wonder Mr. 
Howitt does not explain at once that the apocryphal gospels— | 
the gospel of the Infancy, of Nicodemus, and so forth,—-are of 
greater value than our own, because they exhibit so much more 
marvel and so much less spiritual order,-—-because they make us 
feel as if the whole world were going head over heels at that 
time, as it seems to be now in America if half the “ Mediumis- | 
tic” revelations of that country are to be trusted. 

Mr. Howitt defines the Supernatural well and thoughtfully, as 
“ the operation of those higher and more recondite laws of God, 
with which being yet but most imperfectly acquainted, we either 
denominate their effects miraculous, or, shutting our eyes | 
firmly, deny their existence altogether.” And he goes on to 
say, still better, “so far from holding that what are called 
miracles are interruptions or violations of the course of nature, 
the author regards them only as the result of spiritual laws, | 
which in their occasional action suspend or neutralize the less | 


powerful physical laws, just as a strong chemical affinity sub- 
dues a weaker one, producing new combinations ; but combina- 
tions strictly in accordance with the collective laws of the 
| universe, whether understood or not yet understood by us.” There 
| isa precision of thought and clearness of illustration in this 
| passage, which by no means prepared us for the helterskelter 
race we were to run through all the queerest passages of this 
queer old world, in pursuit of * Mumbo-Jumbo the God of 
|freaks. We dash from modern Germany into Genesis, from 
Genesis into the Apocrypha especially Tobit; then touch on 
the Gospels slightly and almost patronizingly, as fittinz-in with 
a theory of miracle, rather than illuminating the principles of 
life; then make a detour into Josephus, with a pious apprecia- 
tion of that fatiguing old twaddler’s dull impossibiliiies ; then 
sipping a little honey of credulity at Delphi and Dodona, we 
take a header into the Chaldean lore, then skim about a bit from 
Chaldea to India, to Egypt, back to Greece and Rome, then 
jump nimbly across eighteen centuries into the present creed of 
these enlightened countries, then plunge amongst the American 
| Indians, revert to the early fathers and the Catholic Church, and 
| then again, in the second volume, dodge freely among the cen- 
| turies up and down from Sozomen to Humboldt, from modern 
| England to the Waldenses, from modern Am>rica to Jansenism 
and Port Royal, till all gleam of purpose has long disappeared in 
this dizzy labyrinth of bald prodigy, and we almost expect, in the 
paralytic state of intellect in which we find ourselves at the 
close, to meet with and accept some general conclusion to this 
effect—that the world stands on its head quite as much as on 
its feet, while only those historians ought to be believed who re- 
port it topsyturvy. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
We confess Mr. Howiit’s first words of preface inspired a dif- 


ferent and better hope for the book. There was plenty of room 
for an inquiry how far the ordivary limitations of human faculty 
are really relaxed or done away with, by the occasional.operation 
of those strictly spiritual laws of divine influence or Supernatural 
excitement of which he speaks; and under this head the un- 
doubted fact that not only in Hebrew history, and beneath the 
direct influence of the Gospel, but also during every era of 
renewed faith, from the time of the Montanists to the recent Irish 
revivals, including such cases as the enthusiasm of the Camis- 
ards, the Jansenism of Port Royal, and English Wesleyan- 
‘ism, very remarkable perturbations in the ordinary laws of 
physiology have invariably shown themselves,—would have 
needed careful and clear elucidation. Again, this whole inquiry 
would have involved a previous inquiry into the most striking varia- 
tions to be noted in the limits of ordinary, that is, naturally excited 
human faculty, excluding all the cases where the original excitation 
seems to have been in any way religious: and under this head 
such extraordinary organizations as Swedenborg’s or that of the 
Seherin von Prevorst, or of any remarkable English and American 
clairvoyants of the same class, would have required full ex- 
amination and definition. Such a book Mr. Howitt’s first lines 
seemed to us to promise, and we were proportionally disappointed 





‘to find it a mere farrago of prodigy, without any regard to ex- 


ternal evidence, internal presumptions, spiritual value, or anything 
else. Sometimes we have an invisible, but apparently thirsty 
German ghost driuking beer, and the Germin servant exclaims 
ing very naturally, * Lord Jesus! it swallows ;"—-it would be a 
question, we suppose, “ for further development,’ as Dr. Newman 
says, what becomes of visible beer when it is engulfed in the 
vacuum of a wholly invisible body ;—have ghosts secretions ? 
Sometimes we have an English earl dreaming of a skeleton 
creeping up into bed between himself and his wife, as 
an augury of his approaching death; sometimes an Ame- 
rican lady, who walks through a ghost; sometimes a Phila- 
delphia gentleman, who fights a ghost all night with a walking- 
stick, in the presence of his wife, who lies in bed and watches him 


| complacently (which is, perhaps, human nature) ; and sometimes 


an eyeless female ghost, who pursues a ghost of a friar, about 
halfa foot above the level of the floor. And all these things are 
told us because they are profitable for doctrine, not, we suppose, 
as containing much that can be used “ for example of life and 
instruction of manners.” 

With such stories the book is crammed. It will be much 
read as a great repertory of incredible marvels; but scarcely 
as a history of the Supernatural; super being, indeed, with a few 
exceptions, quite the wrong prefix. We do not wish to depre- 
ciate the value of Mr. Howitt’s own obviously sincere Christian 
faith ; but we are convinced a book better calculated to s:imulate 
the coarse appetite for prodigy, less calculated to awaken the 
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spiritual wonder of the soul, could not have been written. Parts ! 


of it are very amusing, but the whole wearisome beyond ex- 
pression, none of it valuable or trustworthy. We are interested to 
find,—what, indeed, Gibbon quotes in a note but we either did not 
know or had quite forgotten,—that spirit-rapping, even with the 
alphabet, is as old as the Emperor Valens, at least. With this 
specimen of the anecdote of Mr. Howitt we will conclude :— 

“ In the days of the Emperor Valens, A.D. 173, some Greek cultivators 
of theurgy, who in those days ursurped the name of philosophers, were 
brought to trial for having attempted to ascertain the successor to the 
throne by magical arts. The small table or tripod, which they had 
used for this purpose, was produced in court, and, on being submitted 
to the torture, they gave the following account of their p receedings : — 
‘We constructe xd, most venerable judges, this small ill-omened table 
which you behold, after the likeness of the Delphian tripod, with the 
wood of laurel and with solemn auspices. Having duly consecrated it 
by muttering over it secret spells, and by many and _ protracted mani- 
pulations, we ow -ceeded at last in making it move. Now, whenever we 
consulted it about secrets, the process for making it move was as 
follows :-—It was placed in the centre of a house which had been purified 
by Arabian incense on every side ; a round dish, composed of various 
metallic substances, being, with the needful purifications, set upon it. 
On the circular rim of this dish the four-and-twenty characters of the 
alphabet were cut with much art, placed at equal intervals, which 
had been measured with perfect exactness. A person clad in linen 
garments, in slippers also made of linen, with a light turban wreathed 
about his head, and carrying branches of the sacred laurel in his hand, 
having propitiated the deity who gives the responses, in certain pre- 
scribed forms of invoeation, ac ording to the rules of ceremonial science 
—sets this dish upon the tripod, balancing over it a suspende d ring 
attached to the end of a very fine linen thread, which also had pre- 
viously undergone a mystic initiation. This ring, darting out, and | 
striking at distant intervals the particular letters that attract it, makes 
out heroic verses, in accordance with the questions put, as complete in 
mode and measure as those uttered by the Pythoness, or the oracles of 
the Branchide. 

“*As we were, then and there, inquiring who should succeed the 
present emperor, since it was declared that he would be a finished 
character in every respect, the ring, darting out, had touched the | 
syllables @EO, with the final ad lition of the letter A (making Theod), 
some one present exclaimed that Theodorus was announced as appointed 
by fate. Ner did we pursue our inquiries any farther into the matter, 
for we were all satisfied that Theodorus was the person we were asking 
for.”’ | 

“ Theodorus was a man most popular for his virtues and talents, and, 
on this evidence, Valens, in his jealous fear, had him put to death. But 
the person who really succeeded was Theodosius, the letters of whose 
name were the same, so far as the spiritualists had read them out by the 
ring.” 











The spiiit-rappors seem to have been less fortunate, but about 
as useful then as now. Will Mr. Howitt explain to us why he 
pours so much moral indignation on those who think such stuff 
as this, whether true or false, ancient or modern, not quite 
worthy of men who have duties to God and to themselves to 
perform? He dos not desire more earnestly than we to see the 
fire of true faith in the Supernatural burning more brightly than 
heretofore in the human spirit; but to us he seems to prefer to 
this clear white fire, lurid and smoky flames, which poison the 
atmosphere of earth and cloud the vauit of heaven. 


MR. FREEMAN'S FE DERAL GOV ERNMENT.* 
FeperaL government is on its trial. Most Englishmen would | 
add that its condemnation has been pronounced by the voice of | 
Europe. There is at any rate something to be said in favour of 
this assertion. In South America federalism has been tried, and 
has ended in producing a condition of society so bad, that seusi- | 
ble men doubt whether a Napoleonic empire would not be an im- 
provement. In Italy the name of federalist is a term of reproach, 
and, in North America, the greatest federation which history has 
known seems to many observers to be breaking to pieces under 
the weight of its own unwieldy size. When popular feeling | 
runs dead in one direction it is well to hear what can be urged 
on the unpopular side, and Mr. Freeman has stepped forward at 
a most opportune moment in defence of federations. He leaves 
theorists and jurists to discuss the exact definition of a con- 
federacy, and takes upon him to tell what federal governments 
have actually accomplished. In so doing he, however, inevitably 
throws light on the nature of federal government, and the 
sources of its strength, no less than of its weakness. His mere 
definition of his theme is, indeed, by no means profound, and 
decidedly unsatisfactory. “Two requisites,” he writes, “seem 
necessary to constitute a federal government in its most perfect 
form. Un the one hand, each of the members of the union must be 
wholly independent in those matters which concern each member 
only ; on the other hand, all must be subject to a common power 
in those matters which concern the whole body of the members 
collectively.” This statement fails to reach the root of the matter. 
It is, in fact, almost impossible to give a good definition of a term 





* History of Federal Government. By Edward A, Freeman, M.A. Mactillan. 
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_powers who fought for the empire of the world; 


which, as popularly used, includes two schemes of polity shown by 
philosophic analysis to be essentially different. A name which em- 
braces in its indefinite comprehension the United States and the 
German Bund, is one of those expressions of which the meaning 
must always either be left vague and uncertain, or else be restricted 
within much narrower limits than those assigned to it by usage. 
But Mr. Freeman's statement, though inadequate as a definition, 
fairly describes those governments which have at least this salient 
point in common—that they present an appearance of unity in 
their dealings with foreigners, whilst they admit of more or less 

ternal independence among the states constituting the whole 
body. What is of more consequence than the attainment of an ac- 
curate definition is information as to the results aimed at and at- 
tained by those governments which combine external unity within- 
ternal diversity. This information Mr. Freeman intends to pro- 
vide whenever his work is completed. His first volume is directly 
concerned with the fate of cne only of the four great federations 
which have arisen at different periods during the lapse of centu- 
ries. Yet, in tracing the history of the so-called Achaian League, 
he shows pretty plainly what are, in his judgment, the peculiar 
benefits and defects of federalism ; and by examining what may 
be considered an experimentum crucis as to the nature of federal 
goverument under the conditious of ancient civilization, gives some 
guidance to those who wish to understand the working of modern 
federations. 

The fortunes of the Achaian League completely demon- 
strated that, even under untoward circumstances, a confedera- 
tion may confer such benefits ou the several states of which it is 
composed as none of them could have gained for themselves. 


| Educated English gentlemen who have passed through the Univer- 


silies with credit are conscious, as a general rule, of wide gaps in 
their knowledge of history. For them Greece ceases to exist with 
the death of Alex cander, and the history of Rome with the death of 
Cicero, and it may, indeed, well be doubted whether most M.A.’s 
could mention twenty important events which took place between 


'the day when Cesar landed at Deal and the day when William 
the Conqueror fought at Hastings. It may, therefore, be fairly 
' assumed that to the mass of our readers the Achaian League is not 


much more than a name, and they will read with a feeling of in- 


| terest, mixed with surprise, that after the death of Alexander and 


before Roman ambassadors landed in Greece, a confederacy 
grew up which included at one time within its borders nearly 
the whole of the Peleponnesus, which held councils, elected 
annual presidents, and produced statesmen and diplomatists who 
are, we suspect, in Mr. Freemau’s estimation, little inferior to the 
men who governed or intrigued during the Peloponnesian war. 
Moreover, by one of those strange historical coincidences which 
enthusiastic students are somewhat apt to discover, the Achaian 
League approached so near in constitution to the American Union 
that the writers in the “ Federalist ” can only be absolved from 
charges of plagiarism by the abundant proofs given by Mr. 


| Freeman that they did not understand Greek enough to read 
|p olybius, whilst no French or English writer uniientned Greek 


history with sufficient clearness to give Madison or Hamilton 
| any reliable information about the policy of Marcus or of Aratus. 
This early confederation did most indubitably give, if not pros- 
| perity, yet something like ease to Greece. The statesmen of 
| the league had fallen on evil days. No skill or energy could 
have saved their country from absorption either by Rome, or 
by Macedonia, or by Carthage. Had they developed more 


‘military vigour, they might possibly have turned the 
|scale in the life and death conflict carried on by the 


but their 
own freedom was foredoomed to death. ‘They did secure a 
certain amount of internal quiet throughout a great part of the 
Peloponnesus. They checked the ravages of the C®tolians, and 
showed for the first time iv ancient history that it was possible 
for cities to stand to each other in the position of equals. By 
what may be deemed an accident, but was, nevertheless, the 
necessary result of the fundamental principles on which the 
league was founded, the Achaian leaders, in fact, though not 


| in form, established something very like a representative assembly, 


and something which Mr. Freeman, by a useless and affected 
anachronism, names a “ cabinet.” But the shortcomings of the 
league are no less important and characteristic than its achieve- 
ments. Mr. Freeman’s very favourable account of Achaian 
history sufficiently establishes that the confederacy was, for its 
size, an essentially feeble power. Its wars were carried on with- 
out spirit and without success. Traces of what are termed in 


, the cant of to-day ‘‘ secessionist proclivities’ more than once ap- 
| pear in the individual states, and the most important sovereign 
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act of the body was to invite the Macedonians into Greece, 
in order to humble a rival whom the League ought to have 
been able to meet on more than equal terms. It is an interest- 
ing inquiry how far the excellencies and faults of the League are 
inherent to federal government. No doubt, it is fair to re 
member that Aratus and Philopoemen lived in an age and in a 
country then unfavourable to the production of great statesmen or 
of first-rate generals. It is also just to rate somewhat higher 
than any one would do who had not fully realized the wretched- 
ness of the European world during the long wars between Rome 
and Carthage, the blessings conferred by the league upon the 
Greeks. Still, when every allowance is made, we ave inclined to 
think that what the first great federation was, that all federa- 
tions will remain. A confederacy may be looked at in 
various aspects. In some cases its existence marks a great step 
towards national union. Iftwenty years ago the Statesof Italy had 
formed a permanent alliance, Italians would have made progress 
towards unity. On the other hand, a confederacy may under 
different circumstances mean the severance of a nation. Were, 
for instance, England and Scotland to adopt a merely federal 
union, every one would see in this policy the downfall of the 
British Empire. Hence, a confederacy is, according to Mr. 
Freeman’s view, a constitution intermediate between these forms 
of polity in which each town makes up an independent and 


isolated body, and that mode of political existence under which 


men are bound together by ties mainly of race in large nations. 
If a federation be nothing more than this intermediate constitu- 
tion, it is, we suspect, doomed to perish alike by success or by 
failure. Prosperity and concord will remove the “ state lines” till 
the separate states are merged in one nation. Disunion and 
calamity will lead either to the establishment of a central 
power, strong enough to bind the states by a bond which none 
of them can break, or else to the gradual dissolution of the Union 
into its component parts. But it is at least possible to imagine 
a confederacy which is something more than either a perpetua! 
alliayee of small states, which tend to grow into a nation, 


or a nation which is gradually splitting into separate states. | 


Independent municipal governments are the homes of talent, 
energy, and the civil life. Great national governments possess 
a force, power, and dignity rarely to be found among the states- 
men of petty cities. A federation attempts to give its citizens 
the sense of dignity, power, and security which belongs to the 
inhabitant of a great empire, whilst it allows them the freedom 
and independence which is generally the monopoly of the mem- 
bers of municipalities. A constitution which could combine the 
different, though not inconsistent, advantages of municipal 
and imperial life, would surpass all the existing governments. 


and would not need to fear absorption into any other polity. | 


Unhappily, federations, as a general rule, nourish among their 
citizens some of the pettiness which seems inseparable from habi- 
tual occupation in the concerns of municipal life, and have not 
hitherto enabled the central power to collect under one head the 
whole force of the nation. 





SYLVIA’S LOVERS.* 

Mrs. Gaskett has, we fear, mislaid the pen which wrote “ Cran- 
ford.” It is difficult to imagine that charming tale, with its 
wealth of quiet power and restrained and therefore infectious 
emotion, the work of the same hand as these three volumes of 
unreal or exaggerated sentiment. That was written as though 
its author were relating a series of facts known to her from child- 
hood ; this is composed as though every sentence involved an 
effort, and every scene depended for interest on a visibly manu- 
factured agony. ‘The plot is almost as old as fiction, but it has 
seldom been treated with more contempt for probability, or the 
nature of ordinary human beings. Sylvia herself is a character 
who never can have existed, and can only be accounted for by 
remembering that Mrs. Gaskell is a writer who, belonging to 
one breed of English people, passes her life in watching and 
describing another. Like all people who observe it from the 
outside she has been deeply struck with the dourness per- 
ceptible in the character of northern Englishmen, and in her in- 
tent watchfulness has come to believe that this, which is a mere 
quality produced hy external cireumstance, is the very basis of 
character. She has drawn, therefore, a girl exquisitely pretty, 
and intended to be very loveable, but, in every act and almost 
every speech, hard, selfish, and unforgiving. 

hating somebody, curses a witness against her father, who had 
only told the truth, as if he were a personal foe, almost vows to 


She’ is always 
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hate her truest friend for a remark she disapproves, bids her 
lover begone for suggesting that Christians forgive enemies on 
their death-bed, and sends her husband to exile without a sigh 
because he has told her, out of intense passion, a lie. She is, to 
our judgment, as bad a specimen of womanhood as we were ever 
asked to study, and most unreal besides. 

Sylvia, daughter of a little north country tenant farmer, is loved 
ly two men, Charlie Kinraid, a Greenland whaler, of whose cha- 
racter the reader sees next to nothing, and Philip Hepburn, a 
prosperous, halfQuakerish tradesman of Monkshaven, an acute 
and trustworthy, but somewhat hard and self-absorbed, man. 
Naturally she relies in trouble on the latter, but accepts the 
former, whose tales and physical beauty have caught her imagina- 
tion. On the day she accepts him Kinraid is carried off by a 
pressgang, and as he is borne away, wounded, tells his rival to 
bear to his betrothed assurances of unchanging affection. Philip, 
who knows that Kinraid has deceived his own partner's sister, 
docs not deliver the message, and urged on by excessive love 
sanctions a report that Kinraid has been killed. Misfortune fails 
on the little farmer, and Sylvia, believing her lover dead, and 
trembling for her future, marries | hilip, and bears him a child. 
Philip remains a lover in manner and kindness, when suddenly, 
after a three years’ absence, Kinraid returns, the deception is 
made clear, Sylvia falls into his arms—in her husband's pre- 
sence—and bursts into this tragic speech :— 

“*Hark!’ said she, starting away from Kinraid, ‘ baby is crying for 
me. His child—yes, it is his child—I had forgotten that—forgotten all. 
I'll make my vow now, lest I lose mysel’ again. Ill niver forgive yon 
man, nor live with him as his wife again. All that’s done and ended. 
He’s spoilt my life,—he’s spoilt it for as long as iver I live on this earth ; 
but neither you nor him shall spoil my soul. It goes hard wi’ me, Charley, 
it does indeed. I'll just give you one kiss—one little kiss—and then, so 
help me God! T'll niver see nor hear till—no, not that, not that is 
needed—I'll niver see—sure that’s enough—I'll niver see yo’ again on 
this side Heaven, so help me God! I'm bound and tied, but I have 
sworn my oath to him as wellas yo’: there's things I will do, and there's 
things I won't. Kiss me once more. God help me, he is gone!” 
Philip, heartbroken, enlists, saves Kinraid under the walls of 
Acre, and finally returns a dying pauper, to find that Sylvia, 
secing Kinraid’s marriage in the papers, thinks her husband the 
fuithfuller nature of the two, and is repentant of her own evil 
vow—a repentance which comes too late. 

It is difficult to decide whether the conduct of wife or 
husband more violates probability. That the wrong was a 
bitter one may be allowed, but Philip had been the most loving 
of husbands, and affection can be born and is born every day 
of habit as well as of love. ‘True art would have depicted 
the struggle between the old passion in its first revival, and 
the new and strong bond which bound Sylvia to Philip—the 
way in which a girl's fancy may be overcome by the habits and 
duties of her maturer life. Sylvia asa real woman might first 
have felt as bitterly as Mrs. Gaskell has described; but no 
woman ever loathed a husband superior to herself, whose love 
had never slackened, and very few are capable of the intense 
selfishness which works a great wrong in order to be avenged 
for one done to themselves. In a very shortgtime the decep- 
tion would have been pardoned as an offence prompted by an 
excess of love, and the wife, with her day-dream disturbed, 
have turned to her home and its cares as the one chance of 
happiness left. As to Philip, husbands of his kind—strong, 
patient, and tradesmanlike—do not enlist because wives threaten 
to cast them off. The first natural emotion would. have been 
simply one of insulted authority, followed, if the fit lasted, by 
a persistent devotion to business in solitude. Men of his 
class do not throw up all duties, and especially debts owing to a 
benefactor, because of an outburst of female temper. The 
passion and its effects are alike overstrained, till, when the 
husband, driven from the house by his wife's termagant insult, 
after years of suffering, comes home a wounded pauper to 
crave her forgiveness, the exaggeration rises to the point of 
absurdity. 

The sense of overstrained emotion is deepened by all the 
episodes of the book. There is one admirable scene in which 
Sylvia's father, wild with passion and terror at the pressgang, 
heads an attack on the dépot; but it ends in his being hanged 
and his wife going out of her reason. All through the book, 
too, stalks a spectral figure, one Hester, who has little to do 
with the action, but who serves in the same shop with Philip, and 
loving him to heartsickness, has to watch and even assist in his 
courtship of Sylvia. Her incessant silent pain deepens the pain of 
the reader, and with the never ceasing sense of exaggeration and 
the unfortunate termination, make the gtory one of the most 
painful and uusatisfactory lately put forth to the wprld. 
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SIR G. C. LEWIS ON GOVERNMENT.* 


Str G. C. Lewis is always publishing something. He seems 


not so large as to place the representative body underan overruling 
democratic control.” 


to hold the French theory that the cultivation of literature can-| An expansion of the idea evidently latent in that paragraph 
not be derogatory to any position, and that a Minister is bound, | would be exceedingly valuable, more especially if it displayed, 
like the rest of the world, to pour out all he possesses of | as we incline to think it might, the possibility of constructing an 
special knowledge or original thought, without reference to his | aristocratic representation on a democratic suffrage. That is the 


office. That theory is secretly discredited in England, where 
people cailed Canning a jester for writing occasional squibs, still 


next line which the experiments of free communities will have to 
| follow, and for which the example of Prussia is so exceelingly 


sneer at Earl Russell for composing a tragedy, and half doubt if noteworthy. The tendency of the world is towards a democratic 


it be possible for a man to know much about currency, yet study 
Homeric rhythm. Sir G. C. Lewis has hitherto escaped reproof, 
partly because his books have exhibited orthodox English judg- 
ment, and partly because they have displayed so much of that 
classical knowledge which governing Englishmen in their hearts 
rank above every other. But the practice is not the less a dan- 
gerous one, as dangerous as it would be for a Chancery barrister 
to publish a volume of love songs; and this last brochure will 
not tend to diminish the public distrust of literary statesmanship. 


it contains many broad truths very well expressed, and one | 


strikingly original set of reflections; but the total impression it 
leaves is not altogether satisfactory. The author seems not quite 
to apprekend the points on which thinking men are craving for a 
little more light. The personages of his dialogue, a monarchist, 
an aristocrat, and a democrat, aided by Crito, i.e., we presume, 
himself, dispose very completely of the notion of an ideal form of 
government towards which all existing systems should tend. 
“The ideal government” is not, however, the subject by 
which men of this generation are worried, the desire for the 


practical being indeed only too fully developed. They would | 


rather discuss the very curious question whether any new 
principles of government, any forms of power capable of adapta- 


tion to circumstances, still remain to be tried. A science cannot | 


be exhausted by the words monarchy, aristocracy, democracy ; 
and yet we hear of no others, and in practice see no others tried, 
Yet others, whether expedient or not, are possible. Suppose 
political power restricted to the cities, or Paris invested with the 
legal as well as virtual government of France, or a free and 
absolute parliament based on a very limited intellectual suffrage, 
or all power entrusted to a man changed every five years, or toa 


man, as once in Judea, chosen whenever wanted; none of these | 


forms come within the three definitions, yet all are, to say 
the least, possible. The advocate for monarchy puts very well 
the apologies for that system—by which Sir G. Lewis, by the 
way, implies only personal government—but he does not touch 
upon Cesarism, the form of monarchy which seems to-day to 
tempt so many otherwise judicious thinkers. A few short para- 
graphs upon that experiment by a man accustomed to govern 
would have been most acceptable—would, perhaps, have cleared 
up the doubt which the visible strength and celerity of that mode 
of administration so often tend to produce. There are men in 
England devoted to freedom, who doubt whether the rapidity 
of a true Cesar, and his disposition to secure the comfort 
of the masses—whose quiescence is his guarantee—do not com- 
pensate for most of the evils inherent in personal government. 
Then, all through the dialogue into which Sir G. C. Lewis 
throws his arguments, there runs a strong bias in favour of aris- 
tocracy. Its advantages are admirably described, and the author 
never makes the mistake of supposing that it necessarily involves 
either a peerage or the hereditary principle. But the 
point on which politicians want information is, we conceive, 
rather this. Is it possible to make an aristocracy—to 
select in a country where fortunes are pretty equal 
a class or classes of governing men? In other words, 
ean aristocratic institutions exist without an aristocratic 


| basis for power; but it is by no means clear that a democratic 
P ; ) 
| mode of expression for power is equally inevitable. On the con- 
| trary, experience seems to prove that the natural impulse of a 
people not poisoned by professional politicians is to choose out its 
eminencies, and give them rather too much of power. In France, 
where men have no longer to hunger after equality, the Assem- 
| bly of 1848, elected by universal suffrage, was curiously conser- 
vative, and men like De Tocqueville, aristocrats in grain, were 
freely elected. Sir G. Lewis, however, instead of pursuing his 
own thought, breaks away into considerations of the form of 
| government applicable to oriental races, deciding at last that 
/anything but despotism is for them purely speculative. In so 
| saying he forgets, we conceive, the municipal systems of Asia, 
| . - . . 
which are not despotic at all, and the very complex and delicate 
theory on which the Chinese Government was in its best days 
based. The example of Japan, too, is wholly forgotten, as well 
as that of Arabia, both countries governed au fond by an 
overpowerful aristocratic idea. There isuo more reason why a 
Daimio should not develope into a peer than why a Baron should 
not. Suppose the Daimios forbidden, like English Barons after 
the wars of the Roses, to keep armed retainers ! 

By far the best passages in the pamphiet, however, are those 
which describe our want of evidence as to the working of pure 
|democracy. People are always fancying that experience con- 
demns that form of government, whereas it has never yet been 
tried by any great society, except, indeed, the Christian Church. 
The ancient “ democracies” were aristocracies based upon werk- 
ing classes held to bondage. Modern France has never, except 
for a few months, had a democratic constitution, and as to 
| America— 

“T yet cannot consent that democracy should be judged by the 
working of the American constitution. The American constitution is an 
| intricate system, compounded of federal and state elements; the 

sovereignty is partitioned between the central federal power and 
| the separate state governments. Both are indeed fashioned upon 
| democratic principles; but the constant conflict between federal 
| powers and state powers, and still more between federal interests and 
| state interests, prevents the democratic element from having a perfectly 
| free play. This conflict has been particularly manifested during the 
| present civil war. If the United States had been a nation under a 
| simple democratic government, the civil war would either never 
| have arisen, or, if it had arisen, it would not have assumed such 
| gigantic dimensions, and it would have been brought to an earlier 
termination.” 

“The exclusion of able and highly educated men from political life 
in America, which appears to be a fact, is likewise attributed to the 
| jealous and levelling spirit of democracy. I doubt whether such 
exclusion is the invariable concomitant of democracy ; and I attribute 
it rather to the working of the federal system,which splits the political 
career into two portions, neither of which includes the entire interests 
and concerns of the community. The state legislature spoils Congress, 
and Congress spoils the state legislature. When to this we add the 
disqualification of executive officers for legislative functions, we shall 
find, to a certain extent, an explanation of the secondary position of a 
public man in the United States. He is only one degree raised above 
the town councillor or the vestryman.” 


That is profoundly true, and so also is the remark that each 
state in the North, which is in itself a real democracy, is, con- 
sidered as an instrument for securing the happiness of the masses, 
exceedingly successful. The misfortune of these petty commu- 





disposition of property? Sir G.C. Lewis evidently thinks, or, 
rather, in some depths of his own intellect believes, that they can, 
and that certain forms of representation might be made by | 
statesmanlike foresight to supply the deficiency. ; 


“ By a proper application of the method of local representation, and | 
by the formation of limited constituencies, the representation of mino- 
rities, the great object of our modern builders of Ideal States can be 
legitimately accomplished. A representative assembly is itself a sort of 
aristocracy. It is a standing committee of the nation, elected by the 
body of the people to manage their affairs. Make the elective suffrage 
as wide as you please, and there is a vast difference between such a 
select assembly, and the promiscuous assemblage taken from the entire 
free population which met in the Athenian pnyx to vote upon public 
affairs. A parliamentary assembly acquires a limited corporate 
character; the members of it become personally known to each other ; 
and they gradually form almost professional habits of business. I 
would wish to see such a body elected by a large number of voters, 
snfficiently large to prevent the predominance of narrow interests, but 


* The Best Form of Covernment. By Sir G.C. Lewis. Parker aad Son, 








nities, as of the Swiss Cantons, is that, having no foreign affairs, 


| or external finance, or war machinery, no haute politique, in fact, 
| 


they have never felt the necessity for being governed by men of 
broad and exhaustive views, great experience, or manifest 
training for administration. Whether with those advantages they 
would have broken down, or have developed novel and excep- 
tional power, is the problem which, pace Mr. Beresford Hope, yet 
remains to be solved, and which men like Sir G. C. Lewis do 
England high service in teaching her to consider. 





THE TROPICAL WORLD.* 
Tus is really a very charming book, and it would be difficult, 
we think, without reading it, to form any idea of the truly im- 
mense variety of fascinatinginformation which can be compressed 





* The Tropical World. A Popular Scientific Account of the Natural History of the 
Avimal and Vegetable Kingdoms in the Equatorial Regions. By Dr. G. Hartwig, 
author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders.” London: L , Green, I 
Roberts, aud Green, 1863. 
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in the most agreeable form in a moderate-sized octavo. The style, | lory of the East Indies and the grey African parrot are remark- 


perfectly flexible and unaffected, is the perfection of a popular 
natural-history style, equally distant from tameness and from 
exaggeration, sufficiently vivid and clear to catch the taste of a 


able for their linguistic attainments. 


schoolboy, yet manly and simple enough not to offend against the | 


sobriety of older readers. 
for the book only claims to be a compilation, are so judiciously 
chosen, and stated with so much care, that the German who 


On the other hand, the facts selected, | 


compiled them was warranted, we think, in calling them not only | 


popular, but in some sense scientific. Dr. Hartwig dates his pre- 
face from Heidelberg. We presume, therefore, that he is a Ger- 
man. Did he write in German? If not, whoever translated 
the book deserves the full credit of his performance. 

To us it seemsas if a good description of the tropics, in 
their overwhelming grandeur, and their gleaming, gorgeous 


luxuriance, left an impression on the mind not unlike that which | 


a mechanic must feel when, after working for six days under- 
ground, caged in a dark steaming London factory, he finds him- 


self ona brillant summer's morning half-blinded by the un-| 


accustomed sun on Hampstead Heath or in Bushey Park. The 
sensation is one which seems to overpower the imagination, and 
to open a man’s heart inside out, leaving a half-sceptical sense of 
surprise, aud a humble, impotent happiness. The prodigious 


height of the mountains in the torrid zone, the exuberant, } 


almost sickening splendour of the equinoctial region, the wild 
freaks of vegetation and animal life, as if nature there had 


escaped out of the hand of God, and were running riot to and fro, | 


not tobe caught again; the wilderness of myriad scents and colours 
5 5 ? y 


that seem to live like the creatures themselves an independent | 
life, and to assert their individuality by harping gratefully on | 
the senses ; the stately forest trees, festooned in livid parasites, | 


glaring on the wild rose and honeysuckle, or other innocent and 
virtuous flowers; the ceaseless flutter of the bedizened parrot 
tribe, the clouds of butterflies, like flowers that have stolen 
wings, painted their faces, and flown away; the indescribable 


' “cat,” and the highly complex classification “ beggar.” 


Le Vaillant saw a grey 
parrot at the Cape who was able to repeat the whole of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Dutch, throwing himself at the same time on his back 
and folding the toes of both his feet. It will hardly be imagined 
that this parrot could possibly be aware of what he was saying. 
And, indeed, even aman may learn off a page of a language which 
he does not understand. But the balance of evidence seems to 
leave it indisputable that some parrots do learn to apply properly 
a limited quantity of our language. A friend assures us that he 
knew a parrot intimately, who as soon as the pudding was 
brought on the table, flew up and said, ‘ Pudding for poor Poll !” 
Another friend is intimate with a parrot who asks the doctor, 
‘* What's your fee, doctor?” and adds, with a gruff generosity, 
“ five pounds?” a question which does not smooth the patient's 
pillow. Language is no more than the right application of 
certain words to certain things—the right word in the right 
place. A parrot that was kept in an earthenware shop 
never failed, when an article was broken or ill-used, to 
exclaim, * How clumsy!” and M. dela Borde told Buffon he had 
seen a parrot that was fully able to perform the duties of ship’s 
chaplain. It is interesting to speculate on the possibility of 
teaching a whole tribe of parrots the rational use of the human 
tongue. Social as they are, could they not be taught in classes ? 
If so, could they, if they would, or would they, if they could, 
transmit their acquired language to their posterity? It is clear 
that parrots have a sense of generalization. In a village near 
Liverpool there is, we believe, a parrot who, whenever a beggar 
appears, says, ‘‘ Nothing for you!” We know of another parrot 
who never sees a cat without mewing. These parrots have 
succeeded, therefore, in realizing the elementary classification 
And we 
know of no reason why the nation of parrots should not be 


| . . . . 
able to imitate these illustrious examples. 


and unnumbered voices of the forests, seem, when we realize | 


them for a moment to dazzle thought, and we ask, is all 
this on earth, on the same globe as England, the small cool 
island, whose brightest sunshine is a pale, cold, comparative 
twilight, where the greens are grey, where the colours are all 
faded, where men are like blinded linnets in a cage, busily hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards through chilly, murky streets, or 
sitting in dank rooms, and working in hot factories, that they 
may govern the world, unconscious of the glories which, a few 
degrees off, make the heart thump? The comparison is not, we 
think, exaggerated. Only, and very happily for us, we seldom 
realize it. On the whole, however, the pictorial aspects of the tro- 
pics have been sparingly treated by Dr. Hartwig; but they crop up 


incidentally of themselves, and, perhaps, this may be thought all | 


the greater merit, for the facts preponderate, and are not over- 
loaded with fatiguing colour. A pleasant feature of the book is 
that it abounds in anecdotes of animal life, taken from trustworthy 
sources, which are of great use in directing the speculations 
of the natural historian on the psychological attributes of animals. 

Some of the glimpses given into parrot life are highly enter- 
taining. Like most monkeys, the parrots also are extremely 
social. They rise in large bands at daybreak, and fly away, 
conversing loudly, to breakfast. They breakfast together, and 
retire in pairs to their respective haunts. No Christians could 
behave better. They are models of conjugal affection, though 
some are more demonstrative than others. The little passerine | 
parrot follows its mate to the grave. Bishop Butler believed in 
the immortality of piants. We hope in the immortality of 
the passerine parrot. But, alas! the parrots have the elements 
of one civilized vice at least. They are extremely fond of wine, 
and get disgracefully drunk when introduced to liquor by man. | 
The African damask parrots are devoted to toilet, which they | 
cultivate in public. All the flocks of the whole canton as 
semble towards evening of every day with much noise and ani- | 
mation; and this is the signal for their visit to the water, | 


Dr. Hartwig has not shirked the more difficult part of his task, 
which relates to the various products of the tropics useful to 


| civilization. The nutritive plants of the torrid zone, sugar, coffee, 


cocoa and vanilla, cotton and gutta percha, spices and vegetable 
dyes, the insects that plague the tropical inhabitants, and the 
tropical insects useful to man, the ant and the elephant, the 
humming-bird and the ostrich, all find their appropriate place 
without palling upon the reader. The anecdotes are particularly 
well chosen, and generally on substantial authority, which adds 
greatly to their charm. Speaking of ostriches and their voracity, 
Dr. Hartwig tells the following, among many :—* A batch of these 
birds having once been brought to a small town for the inspection 
of the curious, a respectable matron, anxious to obtain a sight of 
the strange creatures, hastily shut up her house, and, key in hand, 
hurried to the spot where they were kept. Scarcely had she 
arrived, when one of them gravely stalked up, as if to thank her 


| for her visit, and suddenly bending its long neck, to her horror, 


snatched the key out of her hand, and swallowed it in 
a trice; so that the indignant old Jady—thus shut out of 
house—vowed, that if all the beasts of Africa 
were to pass her door, she would not so much as open 
it to look at them.” As _ illustrating the probability of 
this story, we may add, that not many months ago an ostrich 
which was kept in the Pare de la Téte d’Or at Lyons, was killed 
by ruffians for its feathers, and on being opened (the French 
never lose the opportunity of opening anything) by M. Rey, 
professor of the veterinary school of the city, displayed three clay 
tobacco-pipes, one knife with brass handle, twenty-five brass but- 
tons, ten sous-pieces, thirty-two sous—or centimes, fifty bits of 
brass, a fragment of a watch-chain, bits of other metals, six large 
whole walnuts, fragments of a hawthorn walking-stick, and 
finally one piece of iron wire ten centimetres long, which had 
pierced the gizzard, and was there imbedded, without having in 


her own 


| the least, to all appearance, affected the health of this omnivorous 


epicure. Will the medical art never be able to bless the delicate 
appreciation of our esthetical palates with the philosophical 


which is often at a great distance, since no other than the purest | stomach of an ostrich ? 


water will please them. They are then seen huddling or rolling | 
over each other, pellmell, on the banks of the water, frolicking 
together, dipping their heads and wings into the water in such 





FERGUSSON’'S MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Tue work before us was origivally intended by the author to 


@ manner as to scatter it over all their plumage, and exhibiting | form the third and concluding volume of his admirable “ Hand- 
a most entertaining spectacle. This ceremony being over, they | book of Architecture,” published some eight years ago. Cir- 
return to the trees on which they previously assembled, adjusttheir | cumstances, however, prevented its appearance in that form, 
linen, and this done, fly off in pairs, to reassemble in the morning. | and it is now issued as a separate work, complete in itself, 
The talent of speech has not been given to al! the parrots alike. | but still supplementing, chronologically speaking, its pre- 


The beautiful American aras, for instance, are in this respect as 
stupid as some equally beautiful Englishmen, but the purple 





* History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. Weinga sequel to the ‘‘ Handbook 


of Architecture.” By James Fergusson. London: Murray. 
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decessors. 


lutely no continuity as the history of the art. Ancient 
modern architecture have, in reality, but little in common be 
sides the barest meaning of the word. 


was of necessity a purely technic art cr, in plainer language, such | 
building as that with which the inventive and constructive powers | 
of man supplied his requirements, and as these powers and re- 


quirements increased, the art of building also advanced in scale, 
ic | 


elaboration, while the esthet 


of design and 


and 
appropriateness 


durability of material, 
element, consisting of 


mony of detail, naturally increased in proportion with the 
Climate, habits, religious belief, | 
and form of government, all produced edifices differing toto | 
celo in every imaginable point of comparison, but all marked | 
For 


cultivation of various races. 


by one essential and invariable characteristic—truth. 


whatever object or for whatever use a building was to be} 


raised, the one aim of the builders was to attain tliat object or to 


facilitate that use, and the result bore the impress of truth in a} 
The Tura- | 


degree only second to the works of nature herself. 
nian’s gods were deified hero-kings, and, whether in Egypt, China, 
Mexico, or wherever he penetrated, the vast temples of his erec- 
tion are simply exaggerated palaces; while, down to the manso- 
leum of Hyder Ali, his tombs, however vast or elaborate, were 
still tombs in every feature. 
love of beauty was almost the predominant influence, produced 


temples of which the exquisite symmetry can again never be | 


rivalled, while the Roman, in whose pedigree the more prac- 
tical Aryan mingled to a greater extent with the Tura- 
nian than in that of the Greek, built sewers, baths, and theatres, 
which for their respective purposes were perfect. The early 
Christians took the Roman Basilica as a model for their place 
of assemblage, but as the ecclesiastical system of Rome grew to 


maturity, pressing into its service all that could act through the | 
senses in producing a devotional frame of mind, and es ils pecu- | 


liarities of cultus developed themselves, there arose a style of 
architecture, which, founded strictly on the Basilica, and 
even retaining its technical appellations, may be compared in 


many of its highest developments to a petrifaction of the faith | 


along with which it grew. The Norman, to whom keep and 
donjon were everything, was at first inclined to build his 
churches like castles ; but what was untrue in architecture could 
not last, and in little more than a century Salisbury Cathedral, 
containing germs of ail that is ecclesiastical in building, had sprung 
up. 


Architecture, however, as treated of by Mr. Fergusson in thie | 


present volume, becomes a widely different subject. Fyrom the 
causes, many in number, but to a curious extent synchronous in 
their effects, the True Styles disappeared. 
ethnical migrations of former ages had ceased, and the great 
branches of the building Turanian race had become more or less 
effete. Classic art had vanished together with paganism in 
Europe; and with the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, the 
last of the True Styles, the so-called Gotiic, lost its vitality, aud 
as a True Style perished for ever. Since the year 1500, Mr. 
Fergusson asserts, there has not been a building of any archi- 
tectural pretensions erected in Europe, at least, in any True Style 
whatever. In fact, the very word “style” is a misnomer, as applied 
to modern architecture. A style implies a system complete and 
harmonious in itself, while in the so-called styles of the last three 
centuries every architect has taken one of two courses. Either he 
has servilely imitated an existing building of a True Style, as was 
the case to so large an extent in the German classic revival, led 
by King Louis of Bavaria; or, more commenly, he has simply 
created fresh combinations of the details of existing buildings. 
The first system is, of course, neither architecture, nor art of any 
kind ; and in the second, the utmost that the architect can aim 
at is that his details may be decently congruous with each other; 
and how often even this has not been attained the illustrations 
of Mr. Fergusson’s volume contain but too convincing evidence. 
From a “technic” art architecture thus became a “ phonetic” art, 
like painting or sculpture, with this difference, that while the 
painter and sculptor work direct from nature, the modern architect 
only imitates from art. One great characteristic result of this 
change was that every building of note, since 1500, instead of 
showing in every feature the purpose for which it was erected, 
the nation by whom it was built, and the exact date of its founda- 
tion, only bearsthe impress of the individual mind of the architect. 
No one cares to know, and we have no means of knowing, who 
was the architect of a Greek temple or a Gothic cathedral; but 
the real feeling excited by St. Paul's or the Houses of Parliament 


We say chronologically, because, as Mr. Fergus- 
son devotes a long introduction to show, there can be abso- 
and 


Architecture in its origin 


har- | 


The Greek, in whom the esthetic | 


In the East, the vast | 





is far more admiration for the skill of the architect than for his 
| work—for the designs as they existed in the minds of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren and Sir Charles Barry, than for the practical fitness 
of the buildings. for their objects. Sir C. Wren’s contem- 

| porary admirers, indeed—-and this is a curious illustration 
of Mr. Fergusson’s theory on the subject—unwittingly acknow- 
ledged this. “Si monumentum queris, circumspice,” implies the 
whole question. 

No style has ever grown or advanced one step since 1500. 
Take, for example, the greatest of the imitative styles—the 
Renaissance, in Italy, greatest not only because it was in Italy 
that the revival of classical literature first brought about a corres- 
ponding architectural movement, but because it in reality for 
many reasons more nearly approaches a True Style than subse- 
quent revivals. Michael Angelo and Palladio immortalized 
themselves ; but, as a style, Italian architecture was in no way 
advanced by their works. 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Fergusson treats the 
subject of modern architecture, with the same clearness and 
exhaustiveness that characterize his “ Handbook.” The various 
phases of the Renaissance in the different countries of Europe 
are all examined with the utmost minuteness, and the list of close 
upon five hundred illustrations hardly omits a single building of 
any note—certainly not any representative building—coming 
within the scope of the volume. Italian Renaissance, of 
course, takes the most prominent place, as being virtually 
the bridge over the great gulf that separates the True and 

the Imitative. In many respects, indeed, the semblance at 
least of truth attached itself far more to the Renaissance 
in Italy than it possibly could in any other country. Climate and 
association were at least with the movement, which is more than 
can be said of it in the rest of Europe. A curious mixture, too, 
of what was really appropriate with what was merely imitated or 
imported from foreign sources, sometimes gave it an air of vrrai- 
semblance wanting elsewhere. The quasi-Byzantine feature of 
the dome imported by Brunelleschi, the frequeut vulgar exagge- 
ration of the Orders, the excessive employment of figure-painting 
for interiors, and many similar vices, disfigure the Italian Re- 
naissance; but Italy never descended to slavish and inanimate 
imitations. There was a germ of truth even throughout the 
bizarre and vulgar phase which it assumed in the seventeenth 
century, which, now that Italy is a nation, may even be 
| developed into a True Style. After Italy, at a respectful dis- 
tance of about half a century, France followed in the move- 
lose adherence to classical models, and a more 


i 


| 


ment. A less c 
correct taste in general, distinguished the progress of the 
younger school, and the latter ingredient in the national 
character, together with other influences, has developed street 
| architecture and that of public buildings into what is, perhaps, 
|the nearest approach to a modern living, and, therefore, 
progressive style. In Germany the prospect is Jess hopeful. 
The Renaissance—a term which, as Mr. Fergusson points out, 
always implies more or less of an attempt, at least, to adapt 
| classic principles to more modern requirements—soon degenerated 
into the purely imitative school, brought in by King Louis of 
Bavaria. In Russia, a forced and unnatural Renaissance dates 
| from the foundation of St. Petersburg, and has been followed, first 
by a Grecian revival, and latterly by a movement corresponding 
| to our Gothic revival—an attempt, not only in Russia, but in Ger- 
many, and even in Paris, to reproduce their medieval Mongolian 
style. In Spain, since the decay of Gothic and the expulsion of 
Moorish architecture, less has been accomplished than in any 
other European country, except Portugal. 
In treating of modern English architecture, to which Mr. 
| Fergusson devotes great length and minute care, he possesses 
one qualification for the task which alone would enable him to 
discharge it more impartially than any contemporary writer—he 
holds both classicist and “ Goth ” in equal scorn. Commencing 
with the Jacobean—a term for which he proposes to substitute 
the more appropriate “ Transition "—style, in which the first 
signs of Renaissance are grafted on the expiring Gothic, he 
traces the movement through the elaborate Renaissance of Inigo 
Jones. The next era bears the mark of Sir C. Wren, with his 
great genius, imperfect knowledgs of the style he was copying, 
and singular constructive skill. He investigates the motley 
phases of eighteenth-century architecture, commencing with Van- 
brugh’s great and original, though often vulgar, designs, and 
closing with the correct, though feeble, classicality of Chambers. 
Then comes the classical revival, culminating, perhaps, in exacti- 
tude in St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, and reaching its 
widest departure from every canon of true art in St. Pancras 
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Church. This last-mentioned building is certainly the crowning 
monstrosity of a movemeut in which success was only less 
degrading than failure. The attempt to erect a Christian church 
in the semblance of a heathen temple is a violation of the spirit 
of architecture; and when, in addition, the letter is violated 
throughout every detail, the result is indeed a miserable spec- 
tacle. It is difficult to conceive anything worse than the exagge- 
rated and misplaced Grecian-Ionic of the portico, the ludicrous 
attem)t to form a parody of the Gothic spire by piling one dwarf 
Temple of the Winds on the top of another, and the position of 
the caryatid porticoes in each side. None of the numerous bad 
buildings which disgrace London equal this—not even tho giant 
unmeaning columns of the British Museum,—which form the 
subject, if we recollect right, of about the only architectural epi- 
gram extant :— 
“ Cari colonni, che fatte qua? 
Non sapiamo, in verita ;” 

the squat and hideous National Gallery, or the grand opportu- 
nity wasted in the river fagade of Somerset House. 

‘The Gothic revival is but briefly treated by Mr. Fergusson. 
He ascribes the origin of the medieval feeling from which it 


sprang to “ The Castle of Otranto,” and its actual inauguration | 


to the fantastic designs of Strawberry Hill. Comparatively 
speaking, nothing of very striking magnitude or design has been 
accomplished by this movement, Sir Charles Barry's costly experi- 
ment excepted. 
unabated fury, but it is of no interest to Mr. Fergusson. 
his own words,— 

“His sole hope lies in the knowledge that there is a tertium quid—a 
style which, for want of a better name, is sometimes called the Italian, 
but should be called the common-sense style. This never having attained 
the completeness which debars all further progress, as was the case with 
the purely classical, or perfected Gothic styles, not only admits of, but 
insists on, progress. It courts borrowing principles and forms from either. 
It can use pinnacles or pillars, as required. It admits of towers, and 
spires, and domes. It can either indulge in plain walls, or pierce them 
with innumerable windows. It knows no guide but common sense ; it 
owns no master but truth.” 

It may be said that Mr. Fergusson takes too gloomy a view 
of his subject, and that in dwelling over the prospect of an 
architectural Utopia he refuses to see any good, use, or beauty 
in anything existing. But there are two incontrovertible facts 
that bear out his theories remarkably. ‘The lyric theatre and the 
railway station are exclusively creations of modern ages. In 
the former, whatever isolated successes may have been attained, 
it cannot be said that anything like a genuine, universal, and 
progressi 
such a style are the Great Northern terminus at King’s Cross, 
which, though devoid of any great ornament or beauty, is 


The “ Battle of the Styles” still rages with | 
To use | 


ve style has arisen, and in the latter the only signs of 


truthful; and that of the Chemin de Fer de l'Est, in Paris, which | 


is equally truthful and really handsome. The Euston-square 
station is but the head of a long list of similar outrages upon 
truth and taste. 

In an appendix which originally formed part of the “Hand-book,” 


Mr. Fergusson touches upon a view of architecture, in which it | 


becomes the alphabet, so to speak, of the deepest and most absorb- 
ing of natural sciences—ethnology. If there is one infallible test 
by which a race may be detected, through distant migrations and 
croppings up in unexpected localities, it is architecture. The 
building Turanian left his signature in parts of the world where 
no other imaginable evidence couid have furnished proof of his 
settlement. The Semitic race, wherever located, never left a 
building, and this characteristic stamps its existence through all 


might be paid to him in instalments after his release. 
deal to be said for the plan. 


There is a good 
The article is not well written, and con- 
tains one flagrant piece of bad taste, in the introduction of a joke 
which, though certainly good, is very old, and searcely decent. “ Recent 
attacks on the Pentateuch” give occasion for a temperately written 
notice of Bishop Colenso’s book, as well as of a much more aggressive 
work by Dr. Davidson, a gentleman whose opinions have cost him his 
professorship at the Lancashire Independent College. The only other 
article which calls for special mention is a rather sketchy, though, on 
the whole, judicious paper on “ Novels and Novelists of the Day.” 

The North American Review. January, 1863. (Boston, Mass.)—This 
number of the leading literary review of America gives no sign what- 
ever of the convulsions which are agitating the country of its birth. It 
discusses glacier theories, Count Cavour, the present state of scholar- 
ship, and other equally innocent subjects, as tranquilly as if such a 
thing as a Confederate soldier had never been heard of. Its contents 
appear to us to suggest the impression that, in respect to literary 
activity, the Americans do not go ahead of the old country to any 
Alnost all the English books reviewed in the present 
number are at least two or three years old; and there is actually a long 

le on Dr. Mackay’s “ Popular Delusions,” a work which is by no 
means rare, and the latest edition of which appeared in 1856. Bishop 
Colenso’s book, which has already been naturalized by Messrs. Appleton, 
is disposed of in a short notice as “a much less important book than we 


alarming degree. 


artic 


had supposed it to be.” We may, perhaps, hope to see a review of it in 
about five years’ time. 

The Scholemaster. By Roger Ascham. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
We have to thank Mr. Mayor for a remarkably well executed edition of 
Roger Ascham’s quiint and interesting treatise on “ teachyng children 
to understand, write, and speake the Latin tong.” The book possesses, 
as Mr. Mayor justly observes, a twofold claim on the attention of scho- 
lars, both as a clear exposition of the only sound method of acquiring a 
dead language, and as presenting a lively picture of the state of learning 
and, incidentally, of life and manners, in England at the era of the 
Roger Ascham's denunciation of “the butcherlie feare 
in making of Latines,” which, in his time, caused “ diverse scholers of 
Eaton to runne awaie from the schole for feare of beating,” is by no 
means out of date at the present time. The copious notes which Mr. 
Mayor has appended to this edition contain much interesting and valu- 
able matter. 

The Discoveries of the World. By Antonio Galvano. Edited by Vice- 
Admiral Bethune, C.B. (Hakluyt Society.)—This is precisely one of 
those works the publication of which comes directly within the scope 


Reformation. 


of a society whose object is the dissemination of out-of-the-way informa- 

It was originally written in the Porta- 
guese language, about the middle of the sixteenth century, and an 
English version of it was published by Hakluyt himself in 1601. Hak- 
luyt does not appear ever to have seen the original, his version having 
been taken from one which, he tells us, “ was done into our language by 
some honest and well-affected marchant of our nation.” The Hakluyt 
Society, more fortunate than its patron, has at last met with a copy of 
the original work, published in 1563, and believed to be unique. It 
belongs to an American gentleman, Mr. J. C. Brown, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, who has kindly allowed a copy to be made of it, from 
which the Portuguese text which accompanies this edition has been 


tion on geographical subjects. 


printed. The English version is a reproduction of Hakluyt's, with such 
additions as an examination of the original has rendered necessary. 
The book is quaint and interesting. 

Letters on the Philosophy of the ITuman Mind. By 


Third series. 


| Samuel Bailey, author of “ Essays on the Formation of Opinions,” &c. 


ages. When Solomon built the Temple he sent for Turanian 
architects. Exactly as the practical Aryan and the imaginative | 


Celt combine in European races, so do the purely useful element 
and the esthetical vary. We can only hope that Mr. Fergusson 
will shortly fulfil his implied promise, and treat this branch 
of the subject at the length it calls for, with the qualifications 
which he, more than any other living writer, possesses. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_— 

The North British Review. February, 1863, (Edinburgh: Clark.)— 
The current number of what is, in fact, the real “ Edinburgh Review,” 
ean scarcely be regarded as of more than average merit. It opens with 
an article on “Convicts and Transportation,” the writer of which con- 
demns the English penal system, and denounces the suggestion of a 
return to transportation as at once immoral and impracticable. The 
remedy which he proposes is the substitution of what he calls /abour 
sentences for sentences for fixed terms of years. For example, he would 
condemn a garotter, not to five years’ penal servitude, but to remain in 
prison until he had earned a certain sum—say £250—£50 of which 











| 
} 





| 





Longman and Co.)—The author of this book acknowledges in his preface 
that “ it would be unreasonable to expect that the third series of a work 
like the present should attract the attention of any but the possessors 
and the readers of the two preceding volumes.” As we are certainly 
in no position to claim the benefit of the exemption which is here held 
out, Mr. Bailey will not blame us if we take advantage of it to some 
extent. We may, however, observe that this volume closes its author's 
disquisitions on the philosophy of the human mind. It contains, be- 
sides, an examination and condemnation of Comte’s doctrine that the 
mind cannot directly contemplate itself, and that, therefore, the science 
of psychology has no existence; a number of brief discussions on 
identity, causation, evidence, the laws of nature, language, and moral 
sentiment. Mr. Bailey, who has, we believe, recently published some 
rather extraordinary suggestions for the improvement of the text of 
Shakespeare, does not appear to be at all afraid of thinking for himself, 
either as a philosopher or as a poet. 


A King Play. By Mrs. 8. E. Freeman, author of “ Rose of Woodlee,” 
&c. (Freeman.)—This is a kind of historical novelette, on the smallest 
possible scale, the subject of which is the story of Lambert Simnel. 
The title of “ A King Play ” is, it appears, that of the religious dramas 
enacted in the Middle Ages in churches and monasteries at Christmas, 
which generally represented the homage of the Three Kings at the 
cradle of Bethlehem ; so that its application in the present instance is, 
in fact, a sort of pun. The book is designed exclusively for children. 
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Tales and Sketches. 
stone,” &c. Edited by Mrs. Miller. 
consists of a collection of minor contributions to v 
written, for the most part, during the earlier portion of Hugh Miller's 
literary career. We are by no means sure that anything material will 
be gained by their republication in a collective form. 
Miller’s productions, they are well and pleasantly written ; but none of 
them possess sufficient substance to entitle them to anything more 
than the ephemeral existence which they have already enjoyed. 
not say that they will diminish, but they will certainly not increase, the 
reputation of their author. The most pretentious and, in our opinion, 


rious magazines, 


the weakest papers in the volume are some imaginary recollections of | 


Ferguson and Burns, in which Hugh Miller assumes the character of a 
contemporary and intimate of these two authors. We confess that we 
are unwilling to receive the dreamy and somewhat tedious philosophy 
which the author puts into Burns's mouth as probable utterances, under 
any conceivable circumstances, of Scotland's greatest poet. The fact is, 
that Hugh Miller’s conception of Burns's character is necessarily an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory one, owing to his want of sympathy with 
what we may, without any disrespect, call the animal element in the 
poet’s nature. Such being the case, it is, perhaps, scarcely to be 
wondered at that Mrs. Miller, in venturing to insert in her preface 
certain observations on the same subject, has acquitted herself in a 
manner that does but little credit to her understanding. 

The Cost of a Secret. By the author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” Three Vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This story is decidedly superior to the average 
three-volume novel of the period. It is, from beginning to end, very 
evenly written, and there is avery fair share of ingenuity displayed in 
the construction of the plot. Nor do we wish to imply the existence of 
any very serious deficiency in this respect, when we add that a little 
more force in the delineation of the various characters might, perhaps, 
have been desirable. Some readers may possibly be inclined to object 
that the secret upon which the whole story depends is scarcely of suffi- 
cient weight to bear the superstructure which is raised upon it. And, 
indeed, after having been called upon, during three long volumes, to pity 
the sorrows of acharming woman, who is, by a series of misunderstand- 
ings, separated for a long time from her scarcely less charming husband, 
it is rather vexatious to find that all this trouble has originated in the 
simple circumstance that the gentleman of whom the husband is ground- 
lessly jealous has thought it his duty to conceal the fact that he is a 
married man. This peculiarity may be, however, the result of design 
on the part of the author, who wishes, by diminishing the intrinsic value 
of the secret, to enhance our estimate of the cost which is paid for its 
preservation. Besides the leading moral which is sufliciently indicated 
by its title, the story is intended to inculcate two minor lessons—that a 
woman ought not to be blamed for going on the stage in order to earn 
her living, and that it is very wrong to entertain a prejudice against 
Frenchmen. We can very safely recommend the bock to the novel- 
reading public. 

Old Friends and What Became of Them. By Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. 
(Nisbet and Co.)--In this small volume the incumbent of St. Jude's, 
Chelsea, has given to the public a collection of reminiscences of one of 
his old schoolmasters and several of his fellow-pupils. His sketches 
are not very amusing; but their moral tone is excellent. They are, 
moreover, very fairly written; though a few slight objections might 


By Hugh Miller, author of “ The Old Red Sand- 
(A. and C. Black.)—This volume | 


Like all Hugh | 


We do | 


possibly be urged against Mr. Owen's style by a very sensitive critic. 
He displays, for instance, an occasional inability to resist the tempta- 
tion of making very small jokes. This weakness leads him to observe, 
when speaking of an ill-conditioned friend of his who devoted himself 
to railways, that “the rails had a fellow-feeling with the corroding 
railer,” and that “the greatest bore on the line was not its longest 
tunnel.” It induces him, further, to invest his dramatis persone with 
symbolic names—to call a lad who is fond of low company, Charlie Low- 
tone ; his overbearing railway friend, Bullielaw ; his peeceptor (with a 
subtle allusion to the birch), Broomielaw ; and so on. And what are 
we to make of a set of boys whose ponderous diversions are described 
in the following appropriate language ?—* They invented literary games 
with etymologies and genealogies, as if the ancestry of men and of their 
The synchronization of the pursuit of 


words was a cognate inquiry. 
both relieved the monotony of the less interesting of the two.” 

Homer and English Metre. By W. G. T. Barter, Esq. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—Mr. Barter, who, as some of our readers may perhaps remenr- 
ber, published in 1854 a literal translation of the Iliad in the Spenserian 
stanza, has now given us a brief exposition of his views on the general 
subject of Homeric translation, together with an English rendering of 
the first book of the Odyssey. He prides himself on having produced the 
first English metrical version of Homer that aimed at being literal; the 
first that preserved the Greek names, and in the order of the original ; 
and the first in the Spenserian stanza, His principal canons of English 
translation are two in number—that the translation should be literal, 
and that the translator should select a native English metre. The 
specimens of his own version given us by Mr. Barter are by no means 
devoid of vigour, but he has no seruple in sacrificing clearness of ex- 
pression to his relentless determination to be literal at any price. 

The Social Science of the Constitution of Society. (Effingham Wilson.) 
—The author of this volume proposes to provide a remedy for the evils 
by which the present condition of society is disfigured, by establishing 
community of property, and equality of social and political rights. The 
plan is nearly as old as it is impracticable ; nor have we been able to 
find anything new in the arguments by which it is supported on the 
present occasion. As to the manner in which these arguments are put 
forward by our author, a single sentence, chosen almost at random, will 
probably supply all the information which the reader is likely to require. 
“Of course, the value of gold may or may not be equal to iron ina 
normal or unartificial state of society; it would be then used inde- 
pendent of an unnecessary circulating medium, that would determine 
their real value, for value would be reversed by being the more valued 
or in demand the less labour in their production.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

The Post-office Loudon Suburban Directory (Kelly and Co.).—The Constitutional 
History of England, by Thos. E. May, C.B. (Longmans).—Lectures Delivered in 
Australia, by John Woolley, D.C... (Macmillan).—Recollections of Tartar Steppes, 
by Mrs. Atkinson (Murray).—The Prairie Traveller, by R. B. Marcy (Trubner and 
Co.) —De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XLV. (A. and C. Black, Edinburgh).—Mission to the 
Danish Islands, by A. C. Fraser (Longmans).—Rinaldo: a Dramatic Poem, by C. H. 
Abrahall (Hodgson and Son).—Glimpses into Petland, by the Rev. J. G. Wood (Bell 
and Daldy).—Essays and Reviews, their Origin, History, <c., by the Bev. R. B. Kennard 
(Hardwicke).—The Colonial Office List for 1863, by E. Stanford.—Washingten 
Irving’s Sketch-beok; Love and Mammon, by Fanny 8S. Wyvill; Mildred’s Jast Night 
| Bell and Daldy).—H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo and Naples, by Rear-Admiral Sir 
| R. Mundy (Marray)—Magazines—Coruhill, Macmillan’s, Fraser's, Blackwood’s 
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DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE.| 
Established A.D, 1700. 

EANE'’S TABLE CUTLERY, | 
D celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
k is most 
extensive and complete, affording a choi ed to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The ywing are 
some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- | 
ranted :— 








rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘Lhe 
} 






s. dis. dfs. djs. dj s.jsys. 
14 0:16 OF L9 0/23 0/25/29 3 
12 0:12 O15 O18 0/20/23) 28 
$6) 56 6 Gl 7 6] BI O11 


SPOONS AND 





Table Knives, per doz..... 
Dessert ditto - oes 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. 


LECTRO-PLATED 


FORKS. ‘The best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, | 
and guaranteed. | 





| FippLe. | Beapep.| Kino’s. (LLY 





le , . | 
rye ud Jest | 2nd. Best 2nd. Best/Best | 
4 ality, | | j 


s.d.| s. | 

Table Spoons p. doz 33 0 10 | 
Table Forks » | 310) 38 | 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 29 | 
| 


Dessert Spoons ,, 240) 30] % 
Tea Spoons | 146 | 18 | 23 


EANE and CO’S NEW_ ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- | 
ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various | 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &e. 














DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 





la ‘Lh + ~ ro | 
| rem: STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above | 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRON3S, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either | 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £333. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £5 3s, to £13; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 83. to £100; fire irons, from, 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 





FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contoins 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-weater Dishes, | 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Vurni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man mews, Londou 





pPOREICN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctual'ty. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datiy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South [taly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egy 
WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. | 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, | 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY ! 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, 8.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W_; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGIIORN, 
Established 26 years. 








pt, Aden, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Everybody's 
Wish.—One of the many causes of the eminent 
success of this medicine is the quiet, purifying effect it 
exerts over the circulation; it watches over the new 
blood fo: mi ng from the food, invigorates the distribution | 
of the maturer blood, and casts out the old which has 
done its duty, and whose further presence becomes 
detrimental. By taking Holloway’s Pills agreeably 
to their accompanying instructions, every person may 
attain the best permissible state of health without inter- 
fering materially with the usual habits, pleasures, and 
pursuits. The weak and nervous will find themselves in- 
vigorated by judicious doses of this medicine, and by 
—* and persevering attention may confidently hope 
— strength, greater comfort, and better 


ee 


| Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. 
| Vases, and other Ornaments. 


| Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet 


| \ TORCESTERSHIRE 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combin in 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 











MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


| Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 


Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EstTaBLtisHep IN Saerriecp, A.D., 1810. 


Ares BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 


KNIVEs. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first qua'ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 


| ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 


and thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Test 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
Es.  dOs do sw aA 
Two Dozen Fuw'l-Size Table | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 


Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 60 11 OO 15 6 
| One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 6016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £41k GE 6916 6 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 


and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Statuettes in Parian, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 





| and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. 

Established 1307. 
PAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
. Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country 
Per ream. Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper...........23 Od 

Super thick ditto......38 3d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s per 

Large Blue Ditto....3s 01 doz., or 21s per gross. 

Foolscap Outsides....63 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 

Sermon Paper.......43 Od 1s, or 3s 9d per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 61 per 100, or 

4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 

4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,00) for 403, No charge for stamping 





| Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
street, corner of 
Trade supplied. 


Chancery lane. Price-list post free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN TUE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser d 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED 





res it to be 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





SAUCKE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs ey 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perarns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRrrins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackweLt, Messrs. 
Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 


| Dilmen universally. 





p* HASSALL, as well as_ the 
“ LANCET” Newspaper, both report highly o 
the merits of“ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured byf 
ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousenen, 
aud others, at 30s. a dozen, 

Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 











“GOSSIP ON DRESS ;" 
( R, HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CUONdsTI- 
TUENTS. 
OprIntons OF THE Press. 

“Tt is not filled, as common-place professional houses 
might have tried to fill it, with such literary or intel- 
lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end ia 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Messrs. 
Moses. Occasionally, it is true, the great and undoubted 
superiority of that distinguisied Firm breaks through 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- 
vietion must now and then dawn through his writing.” 
—London Review, Jan. 17, 1363. 

“The reader will think it a very entertaining and 
instructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of un advertisemeut.”"—Court Cir- 
cular, Jan. 10, 1363. 

** This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Malf-an-Hour's 
Amusement’—the author might have added—*‘ and 
instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it, 
and that, too, to edification."—Penny Newsman, Jan, 11, 
1863. 








To be had, gratis, of EF. MOSES and SON, 
Realy-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
500, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 ITart street, 
Pottenham court road Branch 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 





(PHRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 

PRIZE MEDAL awardel to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waisteoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 














4 Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Crev ir, La Fleche, 
Bramab, and other Fowls, Turkeys, G », Ducks, and 
Orvamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary d Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, Loudon, 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often huriful in its effects, is here avoicd 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the } 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London 
Single Truss, 163., 21s., 206s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1«, 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
VLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d, 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, td. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


> UPTURE.—COLWELL’'S NEW 

WY PATENT TRUSS is light, « sy, and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a life'ime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square, 

















NoOt8 ING IMPOSSIBLE— 
a The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
ou the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. , : 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of uudoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application, 
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eles ~~ eal apne Universal Exhibition, Paris, 


corpo: yyal Charter, 1817.) 

(Incorporated by Royal Charte ; 1855. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- - | 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. | 
Approved drafts ne »gotiated and sent for collection. Every | 
description of Banking business conducted with V 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 





FIRSTCLASS MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


Colonies, through the Company's Agents. | 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. | tf ae hy 
Londo on, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 24 C O O k E, 





rue E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE | FOR 














SOCIETY, aq r ro , - 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., London. ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1334. 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On | e al tii 
the Ist January, 1863, the ga as £139,174 83. ve International Exhibition, 
invested in Government an¢ eal Securities, create: 
entioaly by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and London, 1862. 
all belonging to the Members. The py oa 
were £1,695,875, and the Income upwards of £71,600 per 
annum. PRIZE MEDAL 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. naatiaaian, ties 
- 4 ARDE if 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ra, re? 
L Fleet street, London | a COOKE and SON Ne 
IxsrituTEeD 1823 ls 7 SCOPES . 
Invested Assets ...... co sececesseee EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their 


ocece se £5,000,000 





Annual Income ...... parenencente aeenes oe 490,000 | Excellent Object-Glasses and Equatorial 
Profits divided every ‘fifth year. Cangas 
Four-tifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. | Mountings. 


The Bonuses added to the Policies at the five 
Divisions of Profits which have hitherto been 
made amount to... ....«.--- £3,500,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st | 
December. 18¢4. 





PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
The Society has paid in Claims—Sums As- - : . 
DAE ca. nceusncisenctesviey 2+ Ga T. COOKE and SONS, 


Bonuses.... 0... 1,209,190 ots 
For CONSTRUCTION and FINISH of 
TURRET CLOCKS, 
Gravity, and other Escapements. 





Together... o. ». 





00+ £5,755,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurance 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet street, 
London, E C 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


January, 1363. . COOKE & SONS, 
PE LIVERPOOL AND LoNpon BU ( K INGHAM WORKS, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1830.—Empowered by Special Acts of Y ORK. 
Parliament. r 1 ~ 
Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, OPTICIANS 
Lonion. y ‘es Late Rova ighness the Prince Consort 
The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the To pe _ _ ier) ms 2 Prince — ’ 
following results—to which the attention of the public and the wy Naval C uservatory, Gotien WUr'd, 
is requested, as evidencing the progress and posiuion of Manufacturers of 
ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


the Company. 
| Have the honour to announce that they have 


AGCCRULATED ayaes. £1,418 202 
opened an Establishment at 


Annual Premiums in the Five Department ..£436 065 
Anaual Premiums in the Life Sepa +... £138,703 

| 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, Strand, 
I London, W.C., 


Accumulated Life Reserve ........00..++08 





The liability of Proprietors is unli: nited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


be 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RATLWAY. | For the greater convenience of their numerous 
CCIDENTS ia the FIELD, the} Patrons inthe Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against | hood. 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, Lonpon. 
£140,0 Y ) has been already Paid as 
.0MPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,830 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and farther particulars may be obtained at the | 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, ¢4 Cornarut, Lonnox, b.c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by meenitits Act of Parliament, 1549. 


They solicit attention to their Stock of 
ASTRONOMICAL, 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 

NA rrErino. 

SURVEYING, and 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Opera 
and Tourists’ Glasses, 











MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE—LOANS OF MONEY. ERs wee co 
2pean SP ‘T } ss C ¢ = SSES 

rfHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR-|SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSE 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that ; a 

they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY nde | Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 

security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. pei other Clocks, 

annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Sever 4 ’ ‘ ah . ri 

years ; or arrangements may be made for longer ter Amateurs Lathes, Turning Apparatus, 

and Tools. 












at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—pay yable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 


Board in Liverpool, or their correspondents in Londoa— 











THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
N SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, on 


occasion of the MARRIAGE of the ede 
WALES, wiil be published a DOU BLE NUMBER « 
SPECT ATOR; coutaining in a Special Suppleme “iy > 
COMPLETE HISTORY of all FORMER PRINCES of 
WALES, and their Political Relation to the Crown and 
the Nation. 


Price, with Supplement, One Shilling; free by post, One 
Shilling and Twopence. 


Office, 1 Wellington street, Sirand, and by order of al} 
Newsagents in Town and Country 





Now ready, with Three Illustrations. 
T HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 39 (for MARCH), price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS -— 
Romora. (W.th Two Illustrations.) 
Chapter XLIL—Romola in her Place. 

a XLIII.—The Unseen Madonna. 

s XLIV.—The Visible Madonna. 

= XLY.—At the Barber's Shop. 

- XLVI.—By a Street Lamp. 

Relative Cost of the Freach and British Armies, 

The Dark Church in Vienna, 

The Medical Evidence of Crime. 

The Small House at Allington. (Withan Illustration.) 

Chapter XIX.—The Squire makes a Visit to the 
Small House. 

” XX.—Dr. Crofts. 

‘ XXI—John Eames encounters Two 
Adventures, and disp'ays 
great courage in both. 

The Forty Royal Families, and their Intermarriages. 

A Nigut at Greenwich Observatory. 

A Moral Man. Translated from the Russian of Nekrasof, 
by Alexander Koumanin. 

Aids to Beauty, Real and Artificial. 

A Ride with the Cossacks at Kertch. 

Notes on Science.—Is fresh Air neeessary dering Slee» 
Why — to be eaten must be killed. Formation 
of Coral Islands. Mystic Pond. Manufacture of the 
Voice. Discovery of Gigantic Animals in Ice. 

Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 














Now ready, the February Part of the 


™ EISURE HOUR ; With beautiful 
4 Coloured Picture of “ The Woodman and his D , 
from a Paint t ing by John Gilbert, after Cowper's descr p- 
tion. Price Sixpence. 

CoNTENTS OF THE Parr. 

The Frar —~ : or, the| Duck-hunting. 

Story « et. Chap-|Greece under King Ocho. 
ters XV. to XX4 Il. | American Notables. 
Cowper's “ Task. Che Ionian Islands. 

The Coun try Doctor; with | Alfred Tennyson 





page Engraving. | Eccentriciti 3s of Eels and 
Adventures in Texas. haps.| Carp. 
VI. w IX. Slaves in London. 





Kir n-upon-Hull. | Moles. 

The imney ou Fire. | The Metrie System. 

King Radama II. of Mada-| Sunday Excursion ‘Tiains. 
wascar. | Eastern Fables. 





“Let us in passing, pay a tribute of warm commenda- 
tion to that capital periodical, the ‘Leisure Hour ;’ it 
hes done, an 1 is doing, a great work among the masses, 
by exci a taste for 4 pure species of light literature.” 
—Quarte ly Re: riew, Jan., 18% c 





Reitcrors Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





Just published, the February Part of the 

Gus NDAY AT HOME; with Coloured 
WO Frontispiece, representing “ Luther carried off to 
the Wartvurg.” Price Sixpence. 


Cc 








INTENTS OF THE PART. 
a Tule|The Fall of Wolsey; with 
of Modern Russia. Chap-} Engraving. 
ters VIII to XL. Infidels and Secu! 
at Wa: 4 _— IN THE FAMILY 
upon : Anna he Poubeien 
Sun ay am ng “he High! T hirsting for God—Time 
y, to Awake—Unguarded 
Jos: iY ‘Hall, Bp. of Norwich.| Speech. 
Forwards ! |Paces ror tux Youse:— 
Hindu Idolatry. | The Foundling of 
Richard Hooker. | Fens—Seripture Enigmas 
Notes on the Pentateuch. | and Characters — Bible 


Ivan and Vasi 











Tne Inquisi ; with page; Questions, &c. 

cut. Religious Intelligence of 
Tie Trasty Staff. | the Month. 
Francis Xavier. 

Reticiovs Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 








will be issued with each Bond. All communica 
to be addressed to Greoroe J. Jerrenson, Esq., T: 
surer, Dock otiice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362. 





above Branches, and for the Erection of | 


| 
: a | Estimates given for Work in any of the | 
Observatories. 








EK LAZENBY and SON, Foreign | Messrs. Cooke and Sows have in contempla- 
e@ Warchousemen and Family Grocers, begto direet | tion the | prodnstion of an “ EDUCATIONAL 
attention to their choice selections of Breakiast and | | we 

Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and artic ‘Dessert, | TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great 
noticing, amongst others, York and Ww est] b a Hams, | 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Ton: 









optical power, which, by increased simplicity of 





“T call ont every week for my Family Herald, a littie 
penny pt yn qualified to iuform the best of its con- 


tempore: ies."—Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. 
(aMeLe HERALD, Part CCXXXVIIL, 











Us sIC AL HERALD; Part IL, Price 

Sixpence. Containing BISHOP'S GLEES, with 
\ the Standard Musie of the most eminent C »mposex 
Ancient and Modern. 


London: B. Brake, 421 Strand, W.C., and all Book 








Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, 
Anchovies, French Trufiles, Preserve 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, ’ 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, Green- 
gauges, Strawberries, and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Museatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety ot 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pi es a See = es = 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, | 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Sy \ 7 Ww 

Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites LONDON, W.C. ; 

supplied of the best descriptions. Families re, gularly 

waited on for orders. AND 


6 Edwards street, Portman square, Lond on, W. a - o 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the seetigt for Harv = 3 Sauce. BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


lines, Ge construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
| | price usually charged for Telescopes of an in- | 





| ferior quality. 
| 











and Music Sellers. 





Oey PALACE ART UNION — 
BUST of H.R.H. the Princess ALEXANDRA, 
in Ceramic Statuary, 12 inches high. 

SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA, entitling Subscribe 
to a Bust, aud also chance of a Prize in the Diawing 
next July. 

A photograph of this interesting Bust forwarded on 
receipt of stamped envelope to undersigned. Subscribers 
whose names are at once entered will be supplied with 


copies early in March. 
I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
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By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS in POETRY T Il E 


DEDIc 


and PROSE. 


ATED TO 


H-R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 
ON HER MARRIAGE. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Aide, Hamilton. 
Allingham, W. 
Arnold, Fdwin. 
Blanc, Louis 
Carlisle, Earl of, 
Cayley, C. B. 
Dobell, Sydney. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. 
Locker, Frederick. 


Macdonald, George. 


Maurice, Rev. F. D. 
Meredith, Owen. 
Noel, Hon. Roden. 
Rossetti, Dante. 


Craig, Isa. 
Cc aren, Mary S owden. 





James, M. 
Martineau, Harri et. 
Mulock, Miss. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Rogers, M. E. 
Rossetti, Christina. 
Rowan, Frederica. 


Sir Charles Lyell’s New Work. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo., 14s. 


ANTIQUITY OF MA 
| FROM GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES; 


with Remarks on Theories of the Ortcin ov Species by Variation. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 


” “ Elements of Geology, 








Author of “ Principles of Geology, ” &e., &e. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s 


Now ready, Three Volumes, Post 8vo., 


SYLVIA’S LOVER 








New Novel. 





Strangford, Viscountess. 
Taylor, Emily. 
and others. 
In extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
elegant, gilt edges, £1 Is 
Ready on the 9th of March 


Temple, Neville. 
Trollope, Anthony 


; in white calf 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 


** Mary Barton,” &e. 





65 Cornhill. 





Emmx Farrarvu tt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary | = 
to Her Majesty, Victoria P ress, 83a Farringdon street, E.C., | 
and Great Coram street, W. | 


NEW EDITION of DE AN HOARE $ WORK on 
PHILOLOGY. 
1, Third Evition, carefully revised, 
price 4s. 6d. 
7NGLISH ROOTS, and the Derivation 
of Words from the Ancient Angk Dedi 
cated (by permission) to the Earl of Carl 
Epwarp Newexuam Hoane, M.A., Dean of Waterford. 
*,* This work is used in many schools, and is fre- 
que ntl) referred to by the Professors of English Litera- 
7 ene ture in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Queen's Col- 
Two Volumes, Octavo, 28s. | leges, Ireland. 

N the METHODS of OBSERYVA- | Dublin: Honers, Suirn, and ¢ 
TION and REASONING in POLITICS. By the | Booksellers to the Universit) 
Right Hon. Sir G. Connewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. | London: Simpxrx, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 

By the same Author, | Hall court. 
O* FOREIGN JURISDICTION and 


the EXTRADITION of CRIMINALS, Octavo, 





| 

Se the Pesce. This day is publishe 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 

OMETHING NEW;; or, Tales for the 
Times. Edited by Captain Eustace W. Jacon, 

late 99th Regiment. 
Emiry Farrurciy, Victoria Press, 

street. 





83a Farringdon 





, 104 Grafton street, 





Mr. WHITESIDE’S LECTURES. 
9s. 6a This day is published, price 1s. 
a5. Od. + wr + "p 7 
rEnur pes ; ' 
EE ee ee a ee and. [ HE LIFE and DEATH of the IRISH 


| 
nhanaanepinetatl } PARLIAMENT: Two Lectures. By the Right 
| 
| 
| 





Octavo, price lés., the Fourth Volume, compl tiug th the | Hon. James Warresipe, M.P 
Work of Dublin : Hopezs, Surru, and Co., 104 Grafton street. 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST in London: Simpxin. Marsnauy, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
AMERICA, and its RELATION to the HISTORY | Hall court; and W. Hi. Sairra and Son., 186 Stran a. 
of SLAVERY, and to the GOVERNMENT of | —— - _ uae seule 
] 
| 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE INSTITUTE, and its Means of 
Instruction and Stady. The Inaugural Lecture 
. delivered in the New Building of the Evesham Institute, 
Two Volumes, octavo, 30s, | Nov. 25th, 1362. By Hervrnt New, ' Esq., President, 
N ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY | Pves*s=- oe 
of the EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Printed and published by nd H. Surrn. 
Right Hon. Sir G. Connewatt Lewss, Bart., M_P. London: SIMPKIN, sans SIALL, and Co. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. Worcester : Ds HenTon and Son 


COLONIES. ByAnruvur Hepes. Vols. 1. and II., 28s, 
Vol. ILI., 16s. 
London: PaRKEn, Sox, aud Bovry, West Strand. 








Now ; Od 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. ww read » pe _ 


+ IT TTR NOR : , 7 ) AL and POLITIC AL BEAR- 
N the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY |THE SOCIAL and POLITICAL BEAR. 
in MATTERS of OPINION, By the Right Hon. | 7 Benesrorp Hore. wii 
Sir G. Cornewat Lewis, Bart., M.P. paphoaeorsep * - - : 217 - 
oe Raat Be . = = London: Wrii141Mm Rineway, 169 Piceadilly, W.; 
London : Parker, Sqn,and Bourn, West Strand. | Maidstone: WicxuaM, Week street ; and C. J. Cooxe, 
Middle row. 








This day, wn octavo, 4s. 6d. enone 
DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM} yowreaay, “Part VIT, price 5s., and Vol. I., price 30s. 
of GOVERNMENT By The Ri fe Honourable A DIC TIONARY of POLITICAL 
E 


Sir Gronce Cornnewat Lewts, Bart., M . a : =! Te - 
London: Parken, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. CONCMT. Ry Haxar Deunne Macunce, Beg 
oan LONGMAN, Green, and Co. 














E RALDRY : 


3y C. Bovrent, M.A. 
L. 





Sec ond Edi ion, post octavo, price 9s. — 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A H 
Selection from the Contributions of “ A. K. H. B.” | 
to Fraser's Magazine. loa. ¢ 

London : Parxer, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. London: Wrxsor and Newrox; an 
— —____.._ | Artists’ Colourmen, <e. 

By the Author of “ Frienps in Counct.. 
pees in COUNCIL. A New Series. 
Two Volumes. Post Octavo, lis. 
FRENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 
New Edition. Two Volumes, 9s. 
(rane of MY SOLITUDE. 

Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. | 
INTER.- | 


i 
Historical and Popular. 
750 Ilustrations. Price 





d all Booksell rs, 














Or for ILLUMINATION; 
designed in honour of the approaching Royal 
Marriage. Price ls. 6d. 


London: Wrxysor and Newrox, and all Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 








Next week will be published, 


SSAYS WRITTEN in the TUPTIAL ODE on the MAR R [AGE 


VALS of BUSINESS. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. , of His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

y . ‘Ppp ESE . | By W. Epuoxpsrouns Ayrouyn, D.C.L. Auth r of 
Cy. the SERF. A Tragedy » 6s. Ja Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &e. : 4 

| Vitttam Buiackwoop and Sons, sah and 





| aren < in DAILY LIFE. | London. 
An Essay, 5s. pec 

London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. ~~ : 

——__— - oy pane HO’S WHO IN 
Now reads, printe d on good paper, . \ The 15th Annual Edition. Peerage, 
YHE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, | 2ge, Knig ‘ uge, Parliamentary Guide, Dig 

for Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. Cuureh, ges, &c. The most useful and ch 
7 i ‘ies —" , of Reterence |} vublisih red. 
One dozen copies sent free by post on receipt of one , Cornhill. 
penny stamp addressed to IT. Roperts and Co., 8 Crane London: Batty and Co., Cornhil 
court, Fleet street, J.oudun. ie me TRO 


Gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


1863. 








eapest Book 








aie egg ap Riga yj THAT W ILL THIS COST’ TO PRINT? 

“A RT - EXHIBITI nN for the Relief of is a thoug shit often occurring to literary minds, 
the Lancashire Distress, 6 Suffolk street, | public characters, and persons of benevoleut intentions, 

will close this day. Open from 10 a.m. until dusk. | An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 
Admission Is. ; catalogue, 6d | SpectweN Book or Types, and information for authors, 


= z LINE ENGRAVINGS, and continuation of the 
RNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRALED 


co TAL OGU EB, are comprised in the 
Ai tT-JOURNAL for MARCH. 


(Price 2s, 64.) 

TheEngravings on steel are:—* Hagar and Ishmael,” by 
J. C. Armytage, after the painting by J. Clark; ‘* Ulysses 
deriding Polyphemus,” by E. Goodall, after J. M. W. 
Turner; and “the Monument to Percy Bysshe Shelley,’’ 
by G. Stodart, from the sculpture by H. Weekes, A.R.A, 
The literary contributions include :—* The Revival of the 
Fine Aris in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” 
by the Cavaliere M. A. Migliarini; “ Reform of the 
Patent Laws;' “International Exhibition—France vp. 











England ;" * British Artists—Joseph Clark,” by James 
Dafforne, illustrated: “Horace Vernet;" “History of 
Caricature and Grotesque in Art,” by Thomes Wright, 







illustrated; “ Armorial Insignia ofthe Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales,” illustrated; “ Notes on the Raw Materials 
used by Artists,” by Professor Archer. 

This, the twelfth portion of the Dlustrated Catalogue, 
comprises: Worcester and French Porcelain, Works 
in Ormolu, French and English Clocks, Embroidery and 
Jedtseads, Lace, Silver Work, Cast-iron and Bronze 
Chandeliers, Cabinet, Sideboard, Bedroom Furniture 
&e., &e. 

T.ondon: James S. Virtvr, 





26, Ivy Lane. 











B* LAC KWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
r MARCH, 1863. No. DLXIX. Price 2s. 6d 
CoNTENTS. 

Caxt ~s na.—Part XIV. 
19.—Motive Power.—Concluded. 
Mrs. ¢ “li fford’s Marriage.— Part L 
An Englis sh Village—in French. 
Lord Mackenzie's Roman Law. 
The Peripatetic Politician—in Florence. 
ank in Scotland, 
8 Invasion of the Crimea. 
ning of the Session. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh aud 








I 
WILLIAM 
London. 





This Day, One Shilling 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No. XL, MARCH, 1863 


ConreNrs, 
1. On the Science of Language. Py Max Maller. 
2. A Welcome. By Richard Garnett. 
3. Visit to Lutzen in October, 1562. By Herman Meri- 
vale. Part I. 
4. Vincenzo. By the author of “Lorenzo Benoni. 


Chaps. xxvi—xxviii. 
5. The Chemistry of the Sea. By Dr. T. L. Phipson 
6. Tue Bourt By Christina G. Rossetti 
7 The Water-Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Last Choy 


ter, 
8 The Russian Political Press. 
9 Oysters 
10 Sermons and Preaching. 
son. 
*,* Volumes I. to VI. are now published handsomely 
Bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Macumi1ax and Co.; Cambridge; and 23 Henrietta 
street, Covent Garden, London. 
ll Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway 


By the Rev. Canon Robin- 








Ee ASER'S M AG AZINE ‘for M. ARCH 
2s. 61., contains, 

My Wanderings in West)Lawrence Blooniield in 

Africa.—A Visit to the Ireland. Part V.—The 

renowned Cities of Wari Bad Parish. 

and Benin. Byan F.R.G.S. Theology in Holland. 








Part 1I.—The renowned Tue Two Thirsts. 
City of Benin. Vietor Hugo. 
A First Friendship.—A March. By Asthy H 
Tale. Conclusion. | Baldwin. 
Law and Lawyers in Eng- (talian Poetry and Patriot- 
land and Scotland. | ism. Part I. 
Mountaineering ia 1861. The Japanese Martyrs. 


A Chapter on Iunocents. | 
London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand, W.C 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—Madame 
Racnen, on FEMALE GRACE and BEAUTY, 
A Book of Beauty. Just published. 








F. W. DICEY, sent on application, by 
A. L. CHETWODE, Hon. Secs. | Ricuako Barnet, 13 Mark lane, London. 
i 





To be had of Madame Racnet, 47a New Bond street. 
Price 23. 
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NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. 
MERLE D'’Avpiase, D.D, Vols. I. and IL, 8vo., price 
23s. [On March 9. 


9 
HISTORY of the SUPER- 
NATURAL in «ll AGES and NATIONS, in ail 
CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN, Demon- 
Strating a Universal Faith. By Wittiam Howitt. 2 vols. 
post 8vo., price 15s. 


3. 

SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. 

By Pasgvare Vittart. Translated with the Author's 

<o-operation by Leonard HorNER, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 
Syvo., with Medallion, 13s. 


The CON STITUTION AL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IIT., 
4760-1860. By Tnomas Erskine May, C.B. Vol. IL, 
completing the work. 8vo., price 18s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 
Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By Nassau 
W. Sexton. Post 8vo., wr 10s. 6d. 


Sir RUTHERFORD AL- 
COCK’S WORK on JAPAN—The CAPITAL of the 
TYCOON, With 2 Maps and 142 Illustrations on Wood 
and Chromolithography. 2 vols, 8vo., 42s. 


HEAT constienel as a MODE of 


MOTION a Course of Twelve Lectures deliverei at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jomn TynpaL, 
¥.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo., with 101 Ulustrations, 12s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday next. 


8. 

A DICTIONARY of CHE- 
MISTRY and the ALLIED oe of other SCI- 
ENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S. In course of 
publication in 16 ‘amas Parts, price 5s. each, forming 3 
volumes. Part I 








9. 


HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. 

Ty J. Van Der Hoeven, M.D. Translated by the Rev. 

W. Crarx, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo., with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. - 
0. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES 
of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By CxHaries West, 
M.D. Fourth Edition, carefully revised; with Additional 
Cases and INDEX. 8vo., lds. 


11. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM- 
ENGINE. By Jonun Bovnne, C.E. Fifth Edition: 
with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in this Edition). 
ito., 423. 


12. 

NARRATIVE of a SECRET 
MISSION to the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the 
Rev. J. Roserrsox. Edited from the Author's MS. by 
his Nephew, A. C. Fraser. Sjuare feap. Svo., price 5s. 


13. 
HYMNOLOGIA CH8HRIS- 
"TIANA: Psalms and Hyons seleeted and arranged in 
the order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. Kenxnepy, 
D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 


ll. 
PASSING THOUGHTS on 


RELIGION. By the Author of Amy Herbert. Seventh 
Edition, Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


SANDFORD ‘and MERTON. 


Edited by J. S. Launre, Editor of the “ Graduated Series 
be Reading. Books ’ Being the New Volume of LauRte’s 
Shilling Entertaining Library. Square 18mo, price 1s., 
cloth; or 9d., sewed. (On March 31. 


. 


16. 
TALES from GREEK MYTHO- 


LOGY. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. Second Edition, 
carefully revised. Square _" 3s. 6 


A GLIMPSE ‘of the WORLD. 


By the Author of Amy Herbert. 1 vol. feap. Svo. 
[At Easter. 


18. 
The TALES and STORIES of the 


Author of Amy Herbert. Collective Uniform Edition, in 
10 vols. crown Svo., price I. lis. 6d., boards. 


Amy Herperr .... 2s. 6d.' Karmartne Asnron 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE .... 2s 6d.)MarGarer PeRcIVAL ds. Od. 
Fart's Davenrer.. 2s. 6d |Lanreron Parson- 
Expertence of Lire 2s. 6d.) AGE ...00..00.2++..48. Od. 
Creve Haw. ...... 34, 6d.) URsvur A ceeeeecece 48. Gd. 
ee eee 3s. 6d.) 


*,* Or cloth, gilt edges, 1s. more each Work. 














London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 





LITERARY ANNOU NCEMENTS. 
MEMOIRS, SOURTALA, and COR- 


RESPONDENCE of the THOMAS SEDGWICK 
WHALLEY, from 1730 to 1s 45. Comprising his Corres- 
pondence with Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Piozsi, Mrs. Hannah 
More, Miss Seward and other Literary Celebrities. By 
the Rev. Hint D. Wickuam, Rector of Horsington, 
Some:setshire. In Two Vol-., 8vo., 30s. With fine 
Portrait from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &e. 


Newcastle, K.G. 

NARRATIVE of a Successful EX- 
PLORATION through the INTERLOR of AUSTRALIA, 
from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, From the 
Journals of Witttam Joun Wits. Edited by his 
Father, Wiztiam Witis. In 8vo., Lllustrations, 15s. 


{ Ready. 
AT ODDS. <A Novel. By the Author 
of * The Initials” and “ Quits.” 


The LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. 
By the Count MoNTALEMBERT. Translated under the 
Author's sanction and supervision, and with Notes. 

MY GOOD FOR NOTHING 
BROTHER. A new Edition, in One Vol. 10s. 6d. 

The BRIGANTINE. A Story of the 
Sea. By James Pascoe. Two vols., post 8vo. 

A TOUR in TARTANLAND. By 
Curnupenrt Bepe, Author of “Glencreggan.” Post 8vo., 
with I]lustrations. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Fisuer, C.B., Royal Engineers. In One Vol., with 
Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY of ANDREW 
DEVERELL; and HIS ADVENTURES in NEW 
GUINEA, CALIFORNIA, aud the SPANISH MAIN. 
In Two Vols., post Svo. 

INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 


WAR. By Col. Sir James E. ALEXANDER, C.B. Post 


8vo. 

The THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By his Nephew, Prerre Iavine. Crown 
8yo., 7s. Gd. 

*,* The public are informed that Mr, Bentley's edition 
is the only edition authorized by the family. 

NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
NEW ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carey, in post 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, and 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By LascELLEs 
WraxaLt. ‘* The World's mine Oyster.” Iu Two vols., 
post 8vo., with Illustrations by Puiz. 

The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Curistran 
ANDERSEN. Author of the “Improvisatore.” Translated 
under the sanction ot the Author, with many Ilustra- 
tions by Zwecker. 


London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

















Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


DAUGHTER of EVE. A 
Novel. By Harn Fatswetr, Author of “ Sham,” 
“ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” 
“ Bears merit of unquestionable cleverness and vigour.” 
—Spectator. 
“ The chapters are admirable; the reader is hurried on 
by the impetuosity of his iuteres’.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight, and pathos."— 
Morning Post. 

‘*A most striking work, brilliant, exciting, and ably 
drawn.” —Sun,. 
“Should gain for the author a high p!ace on the roll of 
novelists."—Morning Herald. 
Ricuarp Benrcey, New Burlington street. 





NEW EDITION of KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL 
GAZETTEER. 

In One large Volume, 8vo., of 1,550 pages, comprising 

about 50,000 Names of Places, price 30s., cloth; or half- 


russ.a, 35s. 
ICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; 
forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World, 
- ALEXANDER Kerra JonNsTON, F.R.S.E., F.RGS. 
PG. &e., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 
Second Edition, revised to February 





Her M: ijesty. 
1362. 
London: LoneMan, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate bill. 





Just published, in 8vo., price Sixpence, 
i soisen CONVICTS BEFORE and 
AFTER their DISCHARGE. By W. Bayne 
Ranken, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge + med 
Secretary of the Dischar ged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
London: Loxeman, GREEN, and Co, 14 Landgute 
hill 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
TAMMERING and STUTTERING; 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, 


Ph.D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., &c. Author of a“ Manual of 
the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &e. 
revised and enlarged. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, aud Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


Fifth Edition, 





Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of 





Now ready, price 3s., or 3a 6d., cloth; 4s., Roxburgh bind- 

7s. moroce., 

W: ASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH- 

BOOK. 

The NEW VOLUME of BELL and DALDY’s P'¢ 
VOLUMEs. 





ICKET 





Now ready, feap 8vo., price 33, Gd. 
LIMPSES into PETLAND. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ The Lllus- 
trated Natural History.’ With a Frontispiece by Crane. 








Now ready, feap 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
\ ILDRED'’S LAST NIGHT; 
a FRANKLYNS. By the Author of 
Vicarage.” 


or, the 

“ Aggesden 
Now ready, feap 8vo., price 5s. 

OVE and MAMMON, and other Poems. 


By Fanny Susan WrviLt, Author of “ Pansies.” 


Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 64. 
yor a TREN Te 
HE STORY of QUEEN ISABEL, and 
other Verses. By M. 8. 

“Sweet and gracefu’."—Znglish Churchman, 

‘**There is more sterling ore in this little book than we 
could cull from a secure of volumes of the trash which is 
continually brought before us under the name of poetry.” 
—Reader. 

“Tn many of these Lyrics, as in the ‘Three Voices" and 

‘Love in Sorrow,’ the feeling is true and de 2ep ; and the 
longest poem in the volume, ° Queen Isabel,’ has a tender 
interest that carries the reader on without leaving him 
leisure to be critical."—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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ROBA DI ROMA. By William W. 
Srory. 

“Mr. Story has indeed given us a most pleasant addi- 
tion to our gallery of Italian pictures from life. It will 
help more than any English book we know to give those 
who have never visited Rome some insight into the seeret 
of the singular fascination exercised by tue Evernal City. 
It will recall many pleasant memories to those who have 
lingered among its haunting glories. . . . Mr. Story 
is just the mx. to give Noithera minds the re flection of 
Italian brigut and many-sided life. Ue has lived in 
Rome in the spring and summer, as well as the winter 
or tourist's season. He hasstudie d the life of the people, 
as well as the lions of the place.”"—Reavier. 

“Ttis doing no injustice or discourtesy to any of the 
sculptors, whose works were displaye: Kensiugton, to 
say, that to the “ Cleopatra” and the “ Libyan Sibyl” of 
Mr. Story was assigued the highest place in their own 
region of art. But Mr. Story does not depend for fame on 
his chisel alone: he is also a man of letters. He now pre- 
sents us, iu two volumes of descriptions of K nne, with 
the fruits of a long familiar acquaintance with the habi- 
tudes of the Eternal City. The volumes throughout 
prove that the development of Mr. Story’s power in 
a particular direction has not retarded the growth and 
free p'ay of his other gifts; but that he can always find 
relaxation, not in absolute rest, but iu \ ariety of excel- 
lence." —Press. 

CnrapmaN and Harr, 193 Piceadilly. 
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~PINOZA’S TRACTATUS THEOLO- 
iN GICO-POLITICUS: a Critical Inquiry into the 
History, Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew 
Seriptures ; with the Right to Free Thought and Free 
Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only consistent 
but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good 
Government. By BeNepicr pr Sprvozsa. From the 
Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by the 
Editor. 

“We would recommend some of those writers whose 
speculations on the Jewish Scriptu have recently 
excited attention, to make themselves masters of the 
*Tractatus Theologico-Politicus' of Spinoza, in which 
they will find whatever is deep and commre ~ one in 
the criticism of these subjects."—Zudinburyh Review for 
January. 

TRUBNER and C 0., 60 Pate rnoster row, London, 















Now ready, Part LI., 4to., price 7s. 6d. 
NGRAVINGS of UNEDITED or 
RARE GREEK COINS. Asia and Africa. With 
Descriptions. By General C. R. Fox. A New Edition 
of Part L., Europe, with a Supplement, is now ready, 
price 7s. éd. 
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